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THE DEVELOPMENT OF DEMOCRACY IN THE 
ENGLISH REFORMATION* 


R. E. E. HARKNESS 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 


The English Reformation appeals to an American stu- 
dent of Christian history largely, perhaps, because of his 
cultural heritage of language and customs, political philos- 
ophy and organizations, and religious views and institu- 
tions. There is in the study something of the pleasure of 
looking up one’s family tree; the pride of discovering some 
noble ancestor, who worthily served his day, firmly estab- 
lished in its branches and the equally joyous, though per- 
haps guilty, thrill upon finding some other ancestor, not 
quite so worthy, hanging from one of the strong oak limbs 
of the ancient tree. 


But it also appeals, I think, because the English Refor- 
mation so clearly reveals the nature and function of religion. 
If it does not define religion for us it does sketch a living 
portrayal of religion at work. Religion is men’s rationaliza- 
tion of their purposes and desires, the declaration of the 
divine demand for and the substantiation of their political, 
economic, and social rights and privileges. 

That is the story ‘of the English Reformation. I pre- 
sume we shall agree in general with the statement now so 
familiar to us that Christianity has expressed itself through- 
out history in doctrine and form according to the parallel 
patterns of the political and social order. The Roman 
Catholic church is imperialism: the Episcopalian and Luth- 
eran, limited or constitutional monarchy; Calvinistic, rep- 
resentative government; later Congregationalists, Baptists, 
and Quakers, democracy, illustrated perhaps by the New 
England town meeting. The English Reformation is a 
development of that parallelism. But it is something more. 
The history of religion in England is the history of Eng- 


* The presidential address delivered at the meeting of the Society in Chicago, IIL, 
on December 29, 1938. 
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land. The course of her religion is inseparable from her 
entire life process. English nationalism cannot be under- 
stood apart from her religion. The story of English Chris- 
tianity is the story of Englishmen building their nation, 
establishing themselves, working out their own salvation. 
Every advance gained in the rights of the people affected 
the church and its reform cannot be understood apart from 
that development. The history of the Reformation is a 
history of England’s social progress. 


The elaboration of that thesis is a task doubtless more 
formidable than should be assumed in a paper of this scope. 
Necessarily it must be very sketchily done, not to say 
superficially. It will be possible to touch only upon the 
significant factors in the long period, to trace but faintly 
the course. 


It has always been a question where to date the be- 
ginning of the English Reformation. With Henry VIII 
and his love letters to Anne Boleyn? With Wyclif, the 
Morning Star of the Reformation? With Magna Carta, 
the bold assertion by the great barons of their freedom? All 
these have been chosen. But it is impossible to begin short 
of the Norman Conquest, 1066, for with William there 
began a new relationship between the nation and the Roman 
pontiff. 

The study falls into three more or less clearly defined 
phases and periods of time: 


The first is from William the Conqueror to the acces- 
sion of Edward I, 1272, which is the story of the struggle 
for supremacy of nationalism against the temporal claims 
of the popes. 


The second is from Edward to the close of the reign of 
Henry VII, roughly from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century to the opening of the sixteenth, when monarchy 
was established and a free, independent nationalism in all 
temporal matters. 


The third begins with Henry VII and closes with the 
Revolution of 1689, which witnesses not only the complete 
break with Rome but the achievement of religious freedom 
for the individual. 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 5) 


i. 


The Norman conquest of England marks the opening 
of anew age. The darkest ages of the medieval period were 
beginning to lighten. Great kings had arisen, sure of their 
own power and unwilling to recognize any rival authority 
within their domain. The pope was acknowledged earthly 
head of the church but other interests steadily arose which 
lay far beyond his jurisdiction, with which, it was felt, the 
national authority alone could deal and no foreign meddling 
could be countenanced. 

‘The king proudly declared himself responsible for the 
welfare of his subjects and abundantly able to assume that 
obligation. Kings wanted the church in their domains. 
It was rooted deep in the lives of the people, or their lives 
in it. It was the social equalizer and stabilizer of the cen- 
turies and they could not do without it. But they were 
determined that it must be held within its own sphere, that 
of the spiritual order. 


William represents the beginning of the conflict even 
though he transformed the Roman Catholicism of England 
and himself is responsible for opening the door to in- 
creased papal power. For the dominant character of the 
Conqueror left its impress upon the English church as upon 
all else English. True, it was a Roman Catholic church 
which he found upon the island, but the Saxon form was 
not the Norman. In England, the church, though Roman 
Catholic in its doctrine, had been English in organization, 
practice and personnel. As Bishop Stubbs indicates, church 
and state were closely related in harmonious service to the 
common weal; prelates, bishops, and abbots, as wise men, 
met in the ruling council of the Kingdom. Sheriffs and 
bishops sat on the same bench in the county courts to 
dispense justice according to the one law, secular and divine. 
The clergy were essentially under the same rules as the laity 
save that the bishops were the judges in their case. It 
was a simple, unified system that prevailed.’ 


In accordance with his determination to be absolute 
monarch in his kingdom William changed this system. By 
royal mandate he separated the civil and church courts: 


1 Stubbs, William, The Early Plantagenets (New York, 1891), 60f. 
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“Accordingly I command and charge you by royal authority 
that no bishop nor archdeacon do hereafter hold pleas of 
episcopal laws in the Hundred, nor bring a cause to the 
judgment of secular men which concerns the rule of souls.’” 
Under necessity of maintaining his supremacy among the 
barons, he felt obliged to obtain the loyal support of the 
clergy. He therefore bound England more closely to the 
papal power by having an Italian appointed as archbishop 
of Canterbury. Nevertheless, William made certain of his 
own authority over the church. The man who had con- 
quered England could brook no rival power in his kingdom, 
whether in church or state. Pope as well as barons must 
acknowledge his supremacy. As the Chronicle states: “He 
would not then allow any one settled in all his dominion 
to acknowledge as apostolic the pontiff of the City of Rome, 
save at his own bidding.” Nor could the archbishop of 
Canterbury ordain or forbid anything not agreeable to the 
King’s will and bishops might not excommunicate or pen- 
alize barons or ministers save by royal command.’ And to 
the mighty pontiff, Gregory VII, he declared he could do 
no fealty.’ 

In spite of this, however, the power of the church of 
Rome was greatly increased in the kingdom by the hand 
of the Conqueror. And from his day on England was com- 
pelled to guard against papal encroachments. ‘The signi- 
ficant point is that the church in England became foreign 
in its constituency—in leadership and in principle. Within 
a hundred and fifty years, by the opening of the thirteenth 
century, it is the only foreign institution remaining in the 
kingdom. Thus in a period, when under the leadership of 
her ablest popes, the authority of Rome overshadowed 
the world, England’s emerging nationalism was forced to 
combat at every step this medieval, cosmopolitan, foreign 
institution—though at times, as we shall see, the clergy 
supported the king against the papacy and at times gave 
succor to the people in their demands against both pope 
and monarch. 


2 Gee and Hardy, Documents Illustrative of the History of the English Church 
(London, 1914), 58. 

3 Ibid., 58. 

4 Ibid., 57. ‘‘I refused to do fealty, nor will I, because neither have I promised it, 
nor do I find that any predecessors did it to your predecessors.’’ Letter of 
William to Gregory VII, 1076. 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 7 
Already this conflict of national ambitions and papal 
requirements is evident in the controversy of William Rufus 
with Anselm concerning investitures and again in the reign 
of Henry I when a compromise was effected with the re- 
called archbishop in 1107. “Afterwards, in the presence of 
Anselm and a large concourse, the King agreed and or- 
dained that henceforward no one should be invested with 
bishopric or abbacy in England by giving of a pastoral 
staff or the ring, by the King or any lay hand; Anselm 
also agreeing that no one elected to a prelacy should be 
deprived of consecration to the office undertaken on the 
eround of homage, which he should make to the King.”’ 
{.ater arose the well-known quarrel between Henry II and 
his former good friend, Archbishop Becket, over the ques- 
tion of transferring a portion of the tax on the land to the 
royal revenue. Becket protested against the change. “By 
the eyes of God,” shouted the king, “it shall be given as 
revenue, and it shall be entered in the King’s accounts, 
and you have no right to contradict.” “My lord King,” 
replied the archbishop, “by the reverence of the eyes by 
which you have sworn, it shall not be given from my land, 
and from the rights of the Church not a penny.° 

However pure the motives of either man, history at- 
tests that Henry was seeking to institute reforms of those 
evils which had grown up within the hundred years since 
William had established the two-fold courts of justice. The 
debatable ground of prerogatives between spiritual and 
civil power urgently required settlement in the steadily ad- 
vancing national order. Consequently, the Constitutions 
of Clarendon of 1164 declare the determination of the 
king to bring the clergy more completely under the author- 
ity of the civil justice. 

It is, of course, impossible and unnecessary to quote all 
the sixteen chapters of this document, but perhaps two may 
be permitted. 

3. Clerks cited and accused of any matter shall, when summoned by 
the King’s justice, come into his own court to answer there concerning 
what it shall seem to the King’s court should be answered there, and in the 


church court for what it shall seem should be answered there: yet so that 
the King’s justice shall send into the court of holy Church to see in what 


5 Ibid., 63. 
6 Stubbs, William, Constitutional History (Oxford, 1896-97), T, 462. 
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way the matter is there treated. And if the clerk be convicted; or shall 
confess, the Church must not any longer protect him. 

4. Archbishop, bishops, and persons of the realm are not allowed 
to leave the Kingdom without license of the lord the King; and if they do 
leave, they shall, if the King so please, give security that neither in going 
nor in staying, nor in returning will they seek the ill or damage of the lord 
the King or realm.’ 

Right or wrong in his measures, Henry was obviously 
sincere in his endeavor, and though the Constitutions had 
to be renounced within eight years they indicate how the 
nation felt compelled to make the church domestic rather 
than foreign both in its government and interest, if England 
were to achieve her national aspirations. 

Under Richard there was no serious quarrel between 
state and church, owing perhaps to the fact that Richard 
as a good son of the church was a noble example of the 
ardent Crusader, and also to the fact that this loyalty and 
obedience to the church as well as other interests kept him 
absent from his kingdom the greater part of the ten years 
of his reign. Nevertheless, it was during these years under 
the administration of his archbishop, Hubert Walter, that 
certain of the most significant phases of England’s con- 
stitutional system took form. In order to provide the sinews 
of war for his lion-hearted king, Hubert enticed the people 
to contribute lavishly, not until it hurt, but quite otherwise, 
sacrificially yet without the slightest twinge of pain. In 
exchange for this exorbitant tax, the able archbishop, in 
true orthodox scriptural fashion, gave the people a larger 
degree of self-government and a share in the administration 
of justice within their shires. Thus were the people being 
educated at least in the way of representative government. 

It was in the following reign that English nationalism 
met directly the opposition of the Roman power and sub- 
mitted to it. Originally, church and crown were thrown 
into a struggle never before witnessed in England and for 
reasons not hitherto present in the history of the kingdom. 
The thread of the story, however, becomes greatly tangled 
and it is not always a simple matter to unravel it. 

In the first place, the inefficiency and stubbornness of 
John had lost for him all of Normandy. In 1203 he return- 
ed from the Continent to England, never again to visit that 


7 Gee and Hardy, op. cit., 69f. 
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domain. The bond of a hundred and fifty years thus hav- 
ing been severed, England became conscious of herself as 
an independent nation. The barons of the little kingdom 
began to think of themselves as Englishmen, not as 
Normans. The process, it is true, had been going on for 
various reasons for some time; now it became complete. 
In the generations since the Conqueror, a new class of 
nobility had arisen, English in its entire setting, which 
knew not Normandy. These men, as the American colonists 
imany centuries later, were natives of the soil, local-minded 
and patriotic (if we may use that word), inheritors of do- 
mestic traditions and customs and schooled to a degree in 
the principles of self-government. Independent and free, 
thev therefore refused to follow John in all his foolish 
enterprises and resented foreign interference and intrusion 
on the part of any power, civil or ecclesiastical. 


In the second place, by the blundering of the king, 
the pope for the first time in English history appointed the 
archbishop of Canterbury and forced his acceptance upon 
the country. In the long controversy which ensued between 
John and Innocent, with the laying of the interdict and the 
threat of French invasion, the king alienated both barons 
and clergy. Thus when he finally submitted abjectly to 
the pope, acknowledging himself a vassal of the Roman 
bishop and his kingdom a fief of the apostolic see, he sur- 
rendered the loyalty of the lords both of church and no- 
bilitv. Especially was this true when, later, king and pope 
each disregarded English traditions and constitutional 
rights. Even Stephen Langton, the papal appointee to 
Canterbury, felt constrained to protest and to ally himself 
and the church with the barons and people. 


Therefore, in the Great Charter England is to be seen 
as a nation asserting her rights and prerogatives against 
royal and papal tyranny. It is the pride of a people 
conscious of their inheritance and independence, determined 
to protect and defend them against any assault that might 
weaken or destroy. By a strange twist of fate, it is not the 
king affirming the dignity and supremacy of his people 
against foreign aggression. It is the people, represented 
at the time by the barons, ashamed of the despicable weak- 
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ness and contemptible submission of their monarch, who 
defy those claims of foreign lordship. 


It is sufficient here to emphasize without quoting that 
the Charter guaranteed both civil and religious freedom. 
The privileges of freemen were protected against the 
tyranny of rulers of state or church. Based though it was 
upon the Charter of Henry I (1100), it has rightly been 
regarded as the bulwark of the freedom of every English- 
man, and it is interesting to note that never was the Great 
Charter so universally and insistently invoked as in the 
Puritan Revolution of the middle seventeenth century. 


Yet Magna Carta did not, of course, settle the ques- 
tion which gave rise to it—the character and extent of the 
personal power of the pope in English affairs. Rather it 
aggravated and magnified that difficulty. 


The Charter was an agreement between the king and 
his people, a legal statement of mutual prerogatives and 
privileges. It was not the beginning of English liberty, but 
the guarantee of that which had long been enjoyed. It 
was thus a step forward in constitutional procedure, not 
a long step perhaps, yet a significant one. But, moreover, 
and perhaps of much more consequence, it was a consolida- 
tion of the various elements of English national life. 
Barons, clergy, and people had united to demand of the 
king their common rights. The Charter is thus an expres- 
sion of an increasing national consciousness, the sense of 
interdependence and of related interests. 


It was, therefore, in its very nature a protest against 
papal presumptions in English ecclesiastical and civil life, 
as those of a foreign prince. In certain aspects it was a 
rebellion against the claims of Rome. Though the settle- 
ment of a dispute between the king and the representatives 
of his people, one element of that dispute had been the king’s 
betrayal of the nation to papal power, and the Charter was 
not alone a denial of the king’s authority to make such 
a commitment, it was also the declaration that the church 
in England should be forever free. 

To that assertion the pope had not agreed and had no 
intention of agreeing. It was the language of insubordina- 
tion. In addition, according to feudal law, the quarrel be- 
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tween the king and his vassals should have been referred to 
the overlord at Rome. When, therefore, John appealed 
to the latter for release from his oath, the pope quite 
freely granted the dispensation; the barons were threatened 
with excommunication and Stephen Langton, his own ap- 
pointee to Canterbury, was suspended. For fifty years or 
more, during the reign of Henry III, England was in contest 
with the authority of Rome.* 


Yet, as Bishop Stubbs wrote, “The thirteenth century 
was a period unparalleled in medieval history for brilliancy 
and fertility. It abounded with great men—kings, states- 
men, and scholars ... A period more productive of ideas 
in every department of culture the world has never seen,’” 
one result of the Crusades so strangely different to papal 
expectations. It was the age of Dante, Marsilius of Padua, 
of Thomas Aquinas, St. Francis of Assisi, of Roger Bacon. 
And England shared in the glories of that century. 


Her universities changed from the medieval type as 
colleges were founded to provide for the care and protec- 
tion of the students as well as for their varied intellectual 
interests. The friars brought a great spiritual revival to 
the people as they preached in the simple words of common 
speech and ministered sacrificially to the poor, the diseased, 
the beggars, the social and moral outcasts of humanity. 
Revolutionary was their spirit and method in contrast to 
the worldly glory of papal power and the people sensed 
the conflict between “the unvoiced aspirations” of the new 
age and the selfish ambitions of the old. The “democratic” 
rebellion of Simon de Montfort established not Parliament, 
it is true, but a more “representative” Parliament to which 
was summoned barons, knights and burghers, the faint be- 
ginning, not yet foreseen, of an elected Parliament and a 
House of Commons.” In the days of Edward I arose the 
statute laws and great law courts. 


It was in the face of this rising tide of English nation- 
al consciousness and organization that the popes, driven 
to desperation in their quarrel with the imperial power, 
chose to lay the heaviest burdens upon the kingdom. Not 

8 Terry, B., A History of England (Chicago, 1901), 263. 


9 Stubbs, W., Select Charters (Oxford, 1895), 316. 
10 Trevelyan, G. M., History of England (New York, 1926), 178ff. 
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only was the tax upon the clergy ruinously oppressive but 
hundreds of Italians who could not speak English and who 
never set foot on English soil were provided for by “liv- 
ings” in England. In the reign of Innocent IV (1245- 
1254) 60,000 marks flowed annually to Rome, which be- 
fore the close of the century demanded hundreds of thous- 
ands. 


The internal development of the nation again found 
itself hampered by this foreign power. The king, inherit- 
ing the feud with his barons, allied himself with the popes 
against his own people. Alienating his trusted advisers, 
he sought to carry on affairs of state in his own right to 
the hopeless confusion of all interests. 


Angry complaints arose. First perhaps on the part 
of the clergy caught between their loyalty to the pope and 
their concern for the people. The noblest expression is 
that of Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, in whom 
the force of the anti-papal party centered. Ordered by 
Innocent to provide a living for his nephew in the diocese, 
the bishop declared, “I decline to obey, filially and obedi- 
ently, I oppose; I rebel.’”* This was a spirit which fore- 
shadowed the final phase of this period of the conflict. 


For there were others also who refused to obey and 
who opposed the papal provisions, not alone by word of 
mouth but by force of arms. In 1264 there broke out the 
successful rebellion, already mentioned, of the burghers, 
the native clergy, representatives of the universities and 
the new barons, led by Simon de Montfort against the 
foreigners in the land. The “Barons’ War” as it was called 
is important in English history not alone because of the 
new representative Parliament which resulted but also be- 
cause it was distinctly a rebellion of the people against the 
oppressiveness of Rome, marking a new liberal movement 
for the cause of popular rights. 


For though Simon was defeated the following year 
and the king believed himself master, the cause was not 
lost. By the Dictum of Kenilworth Henry was forced to 
recognize the charters and restore them to the people as 
the fundamental law of England. 


11 Terry, B., op. cit., 278. 
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I] 


With the accession of Edward I to the throne in 1272 
we enter upon the second period of our study. His reign 
as above noted, is characterized by the process of legal 
definitions, the establishment of law courts and the origin 
of the House of Commons, so distinctively English. But it 
is marked also by that definite legal pronouncement of the 
relations of church and state which later took form in the 
statutes of Provisors and Praemunire. True, during this 
reign, England is still forced to fight the temporal claims 
of the pope, but as never before she is able to assert her 
right to the control of her own affairs. Parliament as 
representative of the people has attained a place of recog- 
nized authority in determining the course of events, a 
fact made possible largely because the king had identi- 
fied himself completely with the national consciousness 
and the aspirations of his people. 

And now occur a series of events, differing greatly in 
character, but all of which strengthened the cause of the 
people and made inevitable the overthrow of the temporal 
assumptions of the popes. 

The first is the beginning of those foreign wars which 
led eventuaily to the Hundred Years War with France. 
It would be difficult indeed to overestimate the effect of 
those wars upon the relationships of England and Rome. 
For in the long outcome it was the wars which were chiefly 
responsible for the creation of those elements which made 
for a distinctive, firmly integrated national existence—the 


new economic resources, the expansion of commerce, the, 


moral and intellectual awakening of the people, the de- 
velopment of the English language and literature, and a 
new university vitality. At present, however, we are con- 
cerned with the personal relationship of the king and pope 
as revealed by the wars. For the foreign wars are an ex- 
pression of a confident nationalism, with internal difficulties 
fairly settled, arrogantly looking about for means to try out 
its new-found strength in the further extension of its boun- 
caries. 

That could not be done without having the united 
support of all classes and institutions within the realm. 
And the only class and only institution lacking in complete 
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loyalty were some members of the clergy and the church. 

Philip the Fair of France discovered that the financing 
of a successful war demanded the sharing of the clergy in 
the burden of taxation if they were to enjoy the benefits 
of full fledged citizenship. The time was long overdue. 
It required merely the will of a strong man to enforce it. 
And as Dr. Ingram states, no one wept when Philip perse- 
cuted and hounded to death an able and imperious pope. 
A mighty revolution had taken place between the days of 
Gregory VII and Boniface VIII.” 


When therefore Philip and his Estates General pro- 
claimed their rejection of papal pretensions, the way was 
open for all other kings to do likewise and, indeed, Edward 
was forced to do so for similar reasons. The clergy of 
England were also under obligations to contribute their 
portion of the tax, and when in 1299 Boniface claimed Scot- 
land as a fief of Rome, one hundred and four earls and 
barons, in agreement with the king, sent a letter from 
Lincoln to the pope asserting that the king was not subject 
to the pope concerning his rights in Scotland “or other 
his temporalities,” nor would they permit him to be even 
should he wish it.” 


Five years later (1300), a letter was sent to the pope 
from the whole of the laity remonstrating against the evils 
of patronage, the elevation of aliens, revenues for foreign 
purposes, and other severe exactions. They concluded by 
saying that they must defend the laws of England against 
such “Novelties and intolerable oppressions’™ and the fol- 
lowing year (1307) the statute of Carlisle was passed by 
Parliament forbidding monasteries to pay a tax of any sort 
1o their superiors outside of England and prohibiting the 
laying of any such tax upon the religious houses within 
the nation by foreign authorities.”* 


12 Ingram, T. Dunbar, England and Rome, 8. 

13 Gee and Hardy, op. cit., ‘‘The Barons’ Letter, 1301,’’ pp. 89-91. ‘‘Our aforesaid 
lord the king, for the rights of his kingdom of Scotland or other temporalities, 
shall in no wise answer judicially before you, nor undergo judgment in any mat- 
ter whatsoever, nor bring into doubtful questioning his rights aforesaid .. . 
Neither do we permit, nor in any way will we permit, as we neither can nor ought, 
that our aforementioned lord the king, even if he should wish it, should do, or in 
any wise attempt the premises so unusual, undutiful, prejudicial, and otherwise 
unheard of.’’ 

14 Ingram, op. cit., 99. 

15 Gee and Hardy, op. cit., 92ff. 
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The twenty years of Edward the Second’s reign are 
without significance to us and we pass to Edward III and 
the Hundred Years War. Here we must consider the 
second event of the series so important in our study—the 
so-called Babylonish Captivity of the church and the Great 
Schism, so inextricably interwoven with that century-long 
struggle. The war gave to English nationalism an increas- 
ed expansiveness by its glorious victories, its superficial or 
false evidence of wealth, its destructive effect upon the no- 
bility, its exaltation of the yeoman and serf, and its trans- 
formation of the language. But the fact that the popes 
were political powers in the dominion of her enemy all 
the more confirmed England in her conviction that she 
must govern her own church. 

It was during the reign of Edward III that Parliament 
finally refused to pay to the pope the tribute agreed upon 
by John.” The king in 1343 wrote Clement VI defending 
the liberty of the church in England, protesting against 
papal provisions and asserting “that the Pope should re- 
member that it was his duty to feed, not to shear the 
sheep.’ Finally, the Commons passed what may be termed 
the two declarations of independence of the pope’s 
temporal claims—the Statute of Provisors, 1350, and the 
Statute of Praemunire, 1353. The first of these, confirmed 
again in 1364, asserted that by the law of England the 
pope was not the patron of the benefices within the king- 
dom, and a further Act of 1389 “provided that every one who 
should in future accept a benefice in England by way of 
provision, should be banished forever and his lands and 
goods forfeited to the King.”” 

The Statute of Praemunire forbade the transfer of cases 
from the royal court to the court of Rome. It also was 
confirmed in 1364, in the passage of which the clergy as 
well as the peers and commons had a voice. 

Thus ended forever the power of the Pope in the 
temporal government of the English church and from 
henceforth till the time of Henry VIII his influence is that 
of the spiritual guide and head. 

This, briefly, was the position of Wyclif of whom we 


16 Ingram, op. cit., 100, footnote. 
17 Ibid., 101. 
18 Ibid., 105. Gee and Hardy, op. cit., 112. 
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have said nothing and of whom we can say all too little, 
‘hough it was he who gave these acts their religious under- 
girding. Troeltsch” calls attention to the fact that Wyclif, 
in a theory peculiar to himself, combined the ideal of the 
“poor church” and the idea of an independent secular au- 
thority. King and pope hold office by right direct from 
God alone. But that right “may only be enjoyed by those 
who observe God’s moral law of love, humility, and self- 
control. .. . However, since the church does not keep this 
law, the State has the right to deprive her of her unlawful 
possession and to restore the ideal of the ‘poor church,’ 
which exists solely for spiritual ends.” Or as Workman 
interprets Wyclif: It is pure blasphemy for the Vicar 
of Christ to claim authority over the King for the sole 
authority of the Pope is spiritual. And carrying this 
emphasis to a logical conclusion, it is character alone, a 
Christ-like life, which is the test of spiritual function. In- 
deed, “as regards spiritual things we must obey the veriest 
pauper, if he be the better man, rather than a worse Pope 
or Naiser.’*° 

Thus not only is England justified by divine right in 
rejecting papal temporal claims, but the “divine right of 
kings” is implanted in her thinking, misinterpreted as it 
may be, and the necessity of the spiritual reformation of her 
church is sown in her consciousness. 


I] 


As an introduction to an understanding of this final 
phase of the Reformation in the third period of our study 
we must bear in mind the other events in the series account- 
ing for the rise of democracy. 

First, we may mention the Black Death, carrying away 
one third of the population and thereby opening the doors 
of larger opportunity and privilege to the laborers who re- 
mained. Then the Peasant Revolt of Wat Tyler and John 
Ball, the mad priest of Kent, lashing the people to a frenzy 
with his communistic cry: “By what right are they whom 
we call lords greater folk than we?” Why should they be 


19 a Ernst, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches (Loudon, 1931), 
358 
a . 
20 Workman, H. B., Joha Wyclif (Oxford, 1926), IT, 23. 
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“clothed in velvet, and warm in their furs and their ermines, 
while we are covered with rags?” This social order is 
likewise engagingly depicted by Chaucer and Piers Plow- 
man. 

Above all, perhaps, we must remember the Lollards, 
bearing the spiritual message of Wyclif to every class, 
especially the lower, in all the land. Nor can we neglect 
the later period of the wars with France. With Henry’s 
triumphant victory of Agincourt in 1415, all the decrees of 
the Council of Constance of the same year were scarcely 
worth the parchments upon which they were written. 

Finally came the War of the Roses, destroying the nobil- 
ity, raising the common people to places of power in all 
departments of the national life and establishing securely 
the king upon his throne and a royal dynasty. 

When therefore Henry VIII in 1531, following the Re- 
form Parliament of two years earlier, accused the whole 
body of the clergy of having been guilty of violating the 
Statute of Praemunire and compelled their “voluntary” 
acknowledgment of him as “the singular protector and 
only supreme governor of the English Church, and, as far 
as the law of Christ permits, its Supreme head,” he laid 
hold upon a force already running strong in the national 
life. But he was not yet prepared to make a formal and 
complete break with the pope. The course of events, how- 
ever, compelled such action and in November, 1534, Parlia- 
ment passed the Act of Supremacy which separated Eng- 
land definitely from the imperial Church of Europe,” though 
it is a disputed question whether Henry ever assumed the 
spiritual headship of the church.* ‘God,’ said Hugh 
Latimer, “hath showed himself the God of England, or 
rather an English God.’ 

But with the reform of doctrine Henry had no sym- 
pathy and was determined that in its faith and practice the 
English church should not “vary one jot” from that of the 


21 a John, The Chronicles of England, France and Spain (London, 1868), I, 

22 Terry, B., A History of England, 535 ff. 

23 Gee and Hardy, op. cit., 243. 

24 See, Ingram, England and Rome, Ch. III, See. II, in which he insists that 
by this act England did not reject the spiritual headship of the pope but that 
Paul II by his Bull of August 30, 1535, drove the English church ‘‘from the 
universal fold.’’ 
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Roman Catholic. The strength of that movement, he well 
knew, lay in elements inimical to his own absolutism and 
he would not countenance it. Thus The Ten Articles of 
1536 and the more conservative Six Articles of 1539” but 
confirmed the will and the supremacy of Henry in the 
national church, and sought to silence the demand for more 
radical measures. 


But the progress of the reform movement could not 
be stayed. Its strength lay deeper than mere national or 
royal policy. Its surge was in that great tide of new world 
life which was breaking over ancient barriers everywhere. 
World discoveries had opened the minds of men to new 
vistas without and within, challenging them to more heroic 
adventure than ever knighthood had known. Craft and 
trade gilds had taught the people initiative and self-reliance. 
Luther had proclaimed the liberty of the Christian man, 
and the printing press had carried his message to England, 
despised as it was by Henry. But above all the new spirit 
had been set free among the people by Colet and More and 
Erasmus—unwilling as they might be to reject wholly the 
authority of the pope. The eager hope of Erasmus that 
portions of the Scriptures might be hummed by the hus- 
bandman as he followed the plow was in a measure realized, 
for Tyndale’s New Testament had been received in 1526, 
Coverdale’s translation in 1535, and the Great Bible, au- 
thorized by convocation itself in 1539. 


A new problem thus confronted the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. Disregarding the natural and inevitable oscilla- 
tion between the extremes of Edward’s and Mary’s reigns, 
we find that from Henry’s day the disturbing question was 
whether the church should be a state church or a church 
of the people; whether a church of conformity and uni- 
formity, rendering obedience in unquestioned support of the 
national and royal policies, or whether it should be a free 
church of the spirit. Fundamentally and ultimately, it was 
the question as to who was the earthly head, eccesiastically 
and spiritually, of the church in England. 


Elizabeth was not religious either in attitude or ac- 
26 Gee and Hardy, op. cit., 303. 
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tion.” For her it had little concern save in its political 
significance. England was her one great love; order, har- 
mony, and discipline must be maintained. She was, as her 
father, Roman Catholic in her sympathies, that is, in her 
enjoyment of the rites and ceremonies, the episcopal hier- 
archy, and her insistence upon the celibacy of the clergy. 
But England’s welfare was to be her religion. 


Bishop Sandys, writing to Henry Bullinger from 
“Strassburgh, December 20, 1558,” reported that Mary, 
a short time before her death, November 17, 1558, sent cer- 
tain requests to Elizabeth, among which was the expressed 
hope that she “would not make any alterations in religion.” 
To which Elizabeth replied: ‘‘As to religion, I promise this 
much, that I will not change it, provided only it can be 
proved by the word of God, which shall be the only founda- 
tion and rule of my religion.” 

Her attitude was revealed in her Proclamation of De- 
cember 27, 1558, forbidding “any person, whether papist 
or gospeller, to preach to the people,” because it stirred 
up “not only unfruitful dispute in matters of religion, but 
also contention and occasion to break common quiet.’ 
Her moderation was expressed in the Act of Supremacy 
(January, 1559), by which she was declared to be “the only 
supreme governor of this realm, and of all others her high- 
ness’s dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual or 
ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal.” Similar cau- 
tion and toleration is to be found in the later Act of Uni- 
formity which left room for the faith of Catholics or Angli- 
cans, Lutherans or Calvinists. 

It is not surprising then to find that in his letter to 
Peter Martyr (March 20, 1559), Jewel confesses his dis- 
appointment upon reaching London. “For,” he says, “the 
Roman Pontiff was not yet cast out; no part of religion 
was yet restored; the country was still every where dese- 
crated with the mass; the pomp and insolence of the bishops 


27 Green, J. R., Short History of the English People (New York, 1895), Chap. VII, 
381. ‘‘No woman ever lived who was so totally destitute of the sentiment of 
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28 Zurich Letters, 1558-79 (Parker Society Publications), 3. 

29 Ibid., 7. 
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was unabated. All these things, however, are at length 
beginning to shake, and almost to fall.” 

He finds a ray of hope in the belief that Elizabeth is 
really in favor of “our cause” and “is prudently and firmly, 
and piously following up her purpose, though somewhat 
more slowly than we could wish.” He reports that a dis- 
putation is to be held between Anglican and papal bishops 
on three points: 


1. According to scripture and the practice of the early 
church, only language understood by the people should be 
used in prayer and the administration of the sacraments. 


2. That every provincial church, even without the 
bidding of a general council, has power either to establish, 
or change, or abrogate ceremonies and ecclesiastical rites 
whenever it may seem to make for edification. 

3. The propitiatory sacrifice, which the papists pre- 
tend to be in the mass, cannot be proved by the holy scrip- 


ture. 
The first task, then, in Elizabeth’s reign was to prove 


that the English church was a true church. This duty was 
essayed by Jewel in his debate with Harding: 


We believe that there is one church of God, and that the same is not 
shut up (as in times past among the Jews) into some one corner or King- 
dom, but that it is catholic and universal, and dispersed throughout the 
whole world; so that there is now no nation which can truly complain that 
they be shut forth and may not be one of the church and people of God; 
and that this church is the kingdom, the body, and the Spouse of Christ ; 
and that Christ alone is the prince of this kingdom: that Christ alone is the 
head of this body ; and that Christ alone is the bridegroom of this Spouse.** 

There neither is, nor can be any one man, which may have the whole 
superiority in the universal state; for that Christ is ever present to assist 
his church, and needeth not any man to supply his room, as his only heir 
to all his substance . . . and, according to the judgment of the Nicene 
Council, we say that the bishop of Rome hath no more jurisdiction over the 
church of God, than the rest of the Patriarchs, either of Alexandria, or 
Antiochia, have. 

Further we say that the minister ought lawfully, duly, and orderly to 
be preferred to that office of the church of God, and that no man hath power 
to wrest himself into the holy ministry at his own pleasure and list. 


Later Jewel adds: 


33 Works of John Jewel ‘(Parker Society Publications), XXV, 59 ff. Cf. Strype, 
Annals, I, Pt. II, 466. ‘‘By these words, every particular church we understand 
every particular kingdom, province or region, which by order maketh one Chris- 
tian society or body, according to distinction of countries and orders of the same.’’ 
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Ye say, we confess that our church began only about forty years 
sithence, and was never before. No, M. Harding, we confess it not... We 
say, that our doctrine is the old, and yours is the new . . . We say, that our 
doctrine and the order of our churches is older than yours by five hundred 
whole years and more.** 

Elizabeth, however, was compelled to abandon her 
position of moderation by a number of unforeseen develop- 
ments, among which primarily was the action of the papacy 
itself. The people learned the temper of the church in the 
martyrdoms of Mary’s reign. But with a lack of insight 
into English character scarcely matched hitherto by Rome, 
the pope excommunicated and deposed Elizabeth, thereby 
consolidating the loyalty of her people. And the Jesuit 
intrigues centering about Mary Queen of Scots filled 
Englishmen with a dread. 

But England also found herself forced into the camp 
of the Protestants by the requirements of trade and com- 
merce. From the days of Henry VII her statesmen had 
realized that her future lay upon the high seas protected by a 
great navy and merchant marine. But every advance in 
exploration and settlement in the new world brought her 
into conflict with Spain, the favored Roman Catholic coun- 
try. England soon found that to fight the Spaniard was to 
fight Rome. One wonders in this respect what effect Alex- 
ander’s bull of partition (1493) may have had. England’s 
very existence depended upon the defeat of that nation to 
which the pope had allotted the major portion of the new 
world. The war of piracy, which typified individual initi- 
ative, was a holy war—for Spain the last of the Crusades 
—for England life itself. So English Protestantism has been 
called, not without truth, “the religion of merchants.” 

But the ultimate force of reform came from the Puri- 
tans, the leaders of whom were those Marian exiles who 
returned to their native land at Elizabeth’s accession, bear- 
ing with them the commandments of the Lord as taught 
by the great preachers of Zurich and Geneva. At first 
many of them were Anglican only in their position, that is, 
staunchly anti-Romanists. But the fact that the church 
remained so Catholic in its doctrine and forms compelled 
them to more liberal views and convictions. The church 
was to remain the historic national church, but in order 
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to be such it must be cleansed of every taint of the foreign 
Romanism. 

Plural benefices must cease, ceremonies be abolished, 
the gospel preached, and the ministry purified. Edward 
Dering,” preaching before the queen, arraigned the priests 
as “Ruffians,” “Dicers and Carders,”... “blind guides, and 
can not see,... dumb dogs and will not bark.” The church 
must become the leaven that extending forth purifies all 
of life within the nation, the power to suppress iniquity, 
secure godliness, and establish holiness according to the 
manifest heart and will and mind of God. 

Thomas Cartwright, addressing the church of Eng- 
land, put it succinctly: 

And, undoubtedly, seeing that the church and commonwealth do em- 
brace and kiss one another . . . it cannot be but that the breaches of the 
commonwealth have proceeded from the hurts of the church, and the 
wants of the one from the lacks of the other; neither is it to be hoped for 
that the commonwealth shall flourish, until the church be reformed .. . 
and it is also certain, that as the church shall every day more and more 
decay, until it be made even with the ground, unless the walls be builded, 
and the ruins repaired; so the weight of it (if it fall) will either quite 
pull down the commonwealth or leave it such as none which fear God will 
take any pleasure in it.*® 


What that church should be he had positive assur- 
ance. In his Admonition to Parliament, he wrote: 


May it therefore please your wisdoms to understand, we in England 
are so far off from having a church rightly reformed, according to the 
prescript of God’s word, that as yet we are not come to the outward face 
of the same ... For, . . the outward marks, whereby a true Christian 
church is known, are preaching of the word purely, ministering of the 
sacraments sincerely, and ecclesiastical discipline, which consisteth in ad- 
monition, and correcting of faults severely.*’ 


In order to effect this, and make the break with Roman 
tradition complete, it was proposed to have elders rather 
than bishops. Strype states, “and to make episcopacy 
shake, and to incline the people to change the government 
of the church by bishops into that of elders, . . . Beza’s 
discourse of bishops” was translated into English. “In 
which book,” he continues, ‘“Beza makes three sorts of 
bishops; viz., of God; that is, their own elders of Geneva; 


35 Haller, W., The Rise of Puritanism (New York, 1938), 13. 
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of men; that is, of ours of this church of England; and of 
the Devil; and these he made to be the bishops of the 
church of Rome.” ... “The chief elders . . . should be ad- 
mitted to be present in Parliament, as the bishops were 
and to deal in spiritual causes.”’** 


When Whitgift charged Cartwright with taking “from 
the civil magistrate authority in ecclesiastical matters and 
by that means spoil him of half of his jurisdiction,” Cart- 
wright accused Whitgift of mere railing. “For himself 
cannot deny but the government by elders, the choice of 
the ministers by the church, .. . were in the times of the 
apostles.” 

In fact, he finally asserts, “We allow of common- 
wealths, as without which the church cannot long continue. 
We speak not against civil government nor yet against 
ecclesiastical, further than the same is an enemy to the 
government that God hath instituted.” 

But the significance of Puritanism for us lies in the 
fact that it is a social phenomenon. It represents the rise 
of the new gentry and merchant class to places of power. 
Iiere it is worthy of note that Thomas Cartwright, born 
in 1535, was of yeoman stock. This new element in society, 
conscious of its own interests and its strength as well as 
of the old aristocracy that would hold it in subjection, real- 
ized that its hope lay in capturing the positions of intellect- 
ual and political prominence in the state. Thus the most 
promising youth of the land were sent to the universities, 
especially to Cambridge, to become the great preachers of 
the new age and parliamentarians to conserve their gains 
in law. 

Little by little the conflict was transferred from the 
arena of the church to the floor of the House of Commons, 
from theology to social rights. Religion was made to 
voice the rebellion of the people against their lot, their 
demand for social justice and the enjoyment of all the 
privileges of free-born Englishmen. Even in the days of 
Elizabeth, Parliament began to regulate the religious or- 
der as the champion of the people's welfare and the de- 
fender of their rights, only to meet the queen’s displeasure 
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and the angry charge that it was trespassing upon her 
prerogatives. In the most abusive language she would 
condemn the members for their presumption and a few 
days later would graciously forgive them because of their 
hearty concern for the nation’s good. 

But Puritanism failed in England not alone because 
Elizabeth thus outwitted it in diplomacy, but because in 
its original, Presbyterian, form it was essentially foreign 
and out of accord with the historic development of the 
English church and society. It began well by emphasiz- 
ing human values. But it lost itself in the effort to sup- 
plant episcopacy by the presbyterian order, which, though 
the elders were elected by the people and enjoyed an 
equality among themselves, was as autocratic as the form- 
er. James I, out of the fullness of his experience in Scot- 
land, laid his finger on the real issue when he said in his 
delightful epigrammatical way: “Presbyterianism agreeth 
as well with Monarchy as God with the devil.” And Milton 
in a little more choice language affirmed: “New Presby- 
ter is but old priest writ large.” 

The people were not interested in the hair-splitting 
disputations. On the merits of prelacy and eldership well 
might they say, “A plague on both your houses.” They 
wanted their good old English order—not something they 
believed imported from abroad—their monarchy and their 
church; but they demanded increasingly the right as 
Englishmen to a directing voice in the government of each: 
the free, independent management of their own affairs. 
Puritanism still endeavored to pour the new wine into the 
old wine-skins. The new ferment burst the old containers. 

It began as a small stream in the reign of Elizabeth 
but became a flood in the years of James. Separatists and 
the later sects claimed the right to organize and control 
their own churches. Thomas Helwys, the Baptist, assert- 
ed in 1612 that the king had no authority in matters of 
religion and the magistrate must not meddle with man’s 
conscience.” But the members of these self-governing 
churches were first of all members of autonomous trade 
groups—Merchant Adventurers and Corporations—to 
whom letters patent had granted almost complete auton- 
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omy. And these were the men—farmers and their brothers, 
business men of the cities—who were strongly represented 
in the House of Commons, aggressively seizing control of 
all the forces of government. 


Such a member was Sir Edwin Sandys, treasurer of 
the Virginia Company of London, son of the Puritan 
archbishop of York. He was also pupil of the temperate 
and judicious Richard Hooker, author of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, defender of law, who had written, “Laws they are 
not therefore which public approbation hath not made so.’ 
And his pupil, Sir Edwin Sandys, had boldly declared on 
the floor of the House in 1614, that England has “no suc- 
cessive king, but first elected.’** He, therefore, does not 
rule by divine right but is the choice of the people, the 
subject of law as is any citizen or even Parliament itself. 


It was the voice of the people speaking. They were 
opposed to autocracy in any form, church or state. Already 
sectarian groups had arisen proclaiming their positions. 
Puritanism, as the champion of a divine form of govern- 
ment, a theocracy, fled the country. The sects remained 
to promote a revolution. 


Puritanism, however, had wrought more successfully 
than it knew. It had given the people the Bible. It had 
taught Paul’s message that in Christ there is no distinction 
of class or quality; it had preached the gospel of the will 
of God that the burdened, the dispossessed, the lowly 
should be set free and provided for. It is interesting to note 
that Puritanism could not restrain this rebellious force 
inherent within itself, whether at home or in the reaction- 
ary, morbid theocracy of New England. Even before the 
rebellion broke out in the old land, Roger Williams had 
established his democratic state in the new. 

With the civil war, the Reformation entered upon its 
final phase. It was an intensely religious conflict, a people’s 
warfare. When Charles wished to impose his subsidies, 
Parliament insisted that religion must be dealt with first. 
When the storm of wrath broke against the oppressors, 
the first men to suffer were Strafford, accused of Roman 
Catholic intrigues, and William Laud, the hated archbishop 
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of Canterbury. Preachers harangued the armies, prayer 
meetings were held in the regiments and the soldiers rode 
into battle shouting the psalms of David and of the Lord. 
It was the army which produced The Agreement of the 
People recommending religious liberty.“ 

Already the people had divided into almost innumer- 
able sects, each representative of a class in the social scale, 
and a flood tide of religious pamphlets burst upon the coun- 
try. The first group was the Baptists, beginning in 1608, 
representing the middle class, who by the beginning of the 
war had become a numerous body. It has been estimated 
that many of Cromwell’s officers were members of this 
sect. Then came the Quakers, rising in the days of the 
war, of the same general class as the former but somewhat 
less secure in this world’s goods, crying out against the 
salaried clergy and the burdensome, unjust tithe. There 
followed in rather bewildering array, the Diggers, Level- 
lers, Ranters, Adamites, Familists, and Fifth Monarchy 
Men. 

The Diggers, led by the noble-minded Gerrard Win- 
stanley, were the dispossessed who in the name of God 
claimed a right to the land. In his Appeal to the House 
of Commons (1649)* as the only ones with whom he can 
deal, Winstanley states that they were plowing and digging 
Georges Hill in Surrey “to sow corn for the succour of man, 
offering no offence to any, but do carry ourselves in love 
and peace toward all... all of us by the righteous law of 
our Creation ought to have food and rayment freely by our 
righteous labouring of the earth, without working for hire, 
or paying rent one to another.” 

To Cromwell® he wrote: “That which is yet waiting 
on your part to be done, is this, to set the Oppressor’s 
Power to be cast out with his person; and to see that the 
full possession of the land and liberties be put into the 
hands of the oppressed commoners of England.” And 
in another of his pamphlets he declared: “Take notice, 
That England is not a Free People, till the Poor that have 
no land, have a free allowance to dig and labour the Com- 
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mons, and to live as Comfortably as the Landlords that live 
in their Inclosures.’** 

The Levellers, of whom John Lilburne, the passionate 
democrat, was chief spokesman, sought to level all classes 
of society and to ground authority in an elected govern- 
ment representative of all citizens. Their attitude is dis- 
covered in the army’s “Agreement of the People,’ for which 
they were largely responsible.” 


The Ranters, accused of all manner of iniquities and 
abominations, even the community of women, were com- 
posed of the dregs of society, the utter shipwrecks, who in 
this upsurge of revolution demanded recognition in their 
misery and succor in their terrible distress. In “The Fiery 
Flying Roule” we read: “Thus said the Lord, Be wise now 
therefore, O Ye Rulers—Kisse the sonne—Yea kisse Beg- 
gars, Prisoners,—feed them-—don’t serve them as dogs 
without doors.” ... “Once more, I say, own them, they 
are yourself, make them one with you, or else go howling 
into hell, howle for the miseries that are coming upon you, 
howle.”’” 

The Lord, it was asserted, bids those who possess “to 
deliver my money which thou hast to him [the dispos- 
sessed] and to the poor creeples, lazars, yea to rogues, 
thieves, whores and cut-purses, who are flesh of thy flesh, 
and every whit as good as thy self in mine eye, who are 
ready to starve in plaguy Goals, and nasty dungeons or els 
by myself, said the Lord, I will torment thee day and 
night.”™ 

The Fifth Monarchy Men were those who despaired 
of man’s ability to accomplish anything for his own eman- 
cipation. The Lord, who alone could achieve it, would 
soon come with the fiery sword to save his people.” When 
the second civil war ended with the beheading of the king, 
surely God had given his people the victory. All breathed 
the air of expectancy. What the Lord would accomplish 
no one knew. But surely something of his doing would 


sé 


48 ‘‘The True Levellers Standard Advanced,’’ British Museum, E 552 (2). 

49 ‘‘The Agreement of the People,’’ British Museum, E 411 (9). 

50 ‘‘The Fiery Flying Roule,’’ British Museum, E 587 (13). 

51 ‘‘A Second Fiery Flying Roule,’’ British Museum. E 587 (14). 

52 For a study of all these groups, see: Bernstein, Eduard Cromwell and Commu- 
nism; Berens, L. H., The Digger Movement (London, 1906); Gardiner, 8. R., 
History of the Commonwealth (New York, 1903). 
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break forth. Who knows, said Cromwell, but it may be 
even now at the very door, ready to pass the threshold 
o’er.* Thus the members of his first Commission, the Little 
Parliament, were chosen for their abiding faith, their pro- 
found spiritual strength and their proved integrity of 
character. Liberty of Christian worship, with slight res- 
ervations, was proclaimed.“ The reign of the saints had 
begun. Again, many were Baptists—among them Praise 
God Barbone, merchant preacher of London who gave his 
name to the Parliament.” 


But the Lord did not come. Not even the swords of 
the Fifth Monarchy Men could bring him. So when the 
great Oliver died, weary and worn by the hopeless effort 
to do the will of Him whose will he could never know,” 
refusing at last the reviving drink, saying “It is not my 
design to drink or sleep; but my design is, to make what 
haste I can to be gone,” the nation, weary also with the 
strife, restored its monarchy and its church. 


But one thing remained the victory in the great Cause 
—Parliament, representative of all classes itself subject 
tolaw. Parliament without a king called a king from Breda 
and set him on the throne upon his agreement to submit 
to its supreme authority, guaranteeing “a liberty to tender 
consciences and that no man shall be disquieted or called 
in question for differences of opinion in matter or reli- 
gion.”** And though the Clarendon Code and the Test 
Act” greatly restricted that freedom, yet the Dissenters 
were willing to obey the law, harsh and despoiling as it 
was, rather than enjoy the benefits of the illegal indulgence 
offered by the king. When, then, his brother refused to 
heed its enactments in affairs either of state or church, 
Parliament deposed him and called others to take his place. 


It was established forever that the English “king is 
only an official who rules by the consent of the nation, and 
who may be removed by the same power, if he fail in the 


53 Carlyle, T., Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. Speech, Little Parliament, July 4, 
1653. 

54 Gee and Hardy, op. cit., 576 ff. 

55 Brown, L. F., Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men, 33n. 

56 Carlyle, T., op. cit., Letter to John Cotton, Boston, Mass. Oct. 1651. 

57 Ibid., (Story of Cromwell’s death). 

58 Gee and Hardy, op. cit. (Declaration of Breda. A. D. 1660), 585, 

59 Gee and Hardy, op. cit., 632. 
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work to which he is called.” The Toleration Act was 
passed in 1689, which though establishing Anglicanism, 
granted guarded liberty to all Dissenters—Catholics and 
Unitarians alone being excepted from its benefits.” 

Law, as the expression of the will of the people, in 
politics and religion had become sacred. Democracy had 
won the victory in the foundation of constitutional mon- 
archy. 


60 Terry, B., A History of England, 804. 
61 Gee and Hardy, op. cit., 654. 





CALVINIST REPUBLICANISM AND ITS 
HISTORICAL ROOTS 
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Recent research on the role played by Calvinism in the 
political and economic development of modern Europe has some 
resemblance to the mythical fight against the Lernaean hydra. 
For decades historians have tried to cut off the heads of this 
theory, and have indeed proved that at many points in modern 
history Calvinist religion was practised without any of the po- 
litical and economic consequences which are said to be closely 
connected with the Calvinist attitude towards life. Yet his- 
torians who have studied the growth of the modern world, have 
ascertained again and again that Calvinist countries or circles 
reacted in a way different from that of Catholics and Lutherans. 
Whenever one head of the theory had been cut, two other heads 
grew at once. What is the reason for this strange failure?’ 
The main reason, it seems to me, is that all the attempts to 
refute the theory of particular Calvinist influences on the mod- 
ern capitalistic and democratic spirit, have only shown that Cal- 
vinism did not produce the supposed effects under all circum- 
stances and in all places. There were Calvinist countries indeed 
which remained economically backward and far from any cap- 
italistic evolution, and there were Calvinist statesmen and po- 
litical thinkers who were dependent in their political views more 
on legal or historical arguments than religious convictions.’ 
But such discoveries will hardly hit the heart of the theory. The 
1 A detailed discussion of the problems raised in this essay, especially of the in- 
fluence of Martin Butzer and Strassburg on Calvin’s political thought, will be 
given later under the title Calvinist Republicanism. Its Origin and Place in 
History. For other particulars, see the author’s previous publications, on Calvins 
Staatsanschauung und das Konfessionelle Zeitaiter (Miinchen, 1924); ‘‘Christ- 
liches Naturrecht und Ewiges Recht’’ in Historische Zeitschrift (133, 1926) ; 
and ‘‘Religion and Politics in the German Imperial Cities during the Reforma- 
tion’’ in English Historical Review (52, 1937). 

2 As, following many other scholars, Albert Hyma, ‘‘Calvinism and Capitalism in 
the Netherlands, 1555-1700,’’ in The Journal of Modern History (10, 1938), H. 
Strohl, ‘‘Le droit 4 la résistance d’aprés les conceptions protestantes,’’ in Revue 


d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses (10, 1930), and Marc-Edouard Cheneviére, 
La Pensée Politique de Calvin (Genéve, 1937), have recently again pointed out. 
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real problem can only be whether there was in Calvinism a psy- 
chological or intellectual disposition apt to develop its historic 
effects whenever the environment became favorable to its evolu- 
tion. We have to put the question in such a way as to ask 
whether the so-called Calvinist attitude appeared only occasion- 
ally, and therefore by chance, or whether this attitude can al- 
ready be found at an early stage and was continued later on, if 
not everywhere, yet as frequently as inheritable characteristics 
recur among the members of a family. The first and main 
question must be: are we able to find some traces of the ideas, 
which are alleged to have grown up from Calvinism in later 
times, in the very days when the Calvinist attitude towards 
life was born? 


I need not say that we cannot trace the origins of Calvinist 
thought today without referring first of all to Martin Butzer, 
the great theologian, humanist, and civic leader of Strassburg. 
A scholar who recently tried to summarize the debt of Calvin to 
Butzer concluded his description with the words that Butzer 
was in fact “the father of Calvinism.’”* We know today indeed 
that very many features of what we regard as typical of Cal- 
vinistic theology and church organization had been foreshad- 
owed in Butzer’s writings and in the institutions of the Strass- 
burg church — from the Calvinist emphasis on the honor and 
sovereignty of God, and the stress on the Old Testament, to the 
interpretation of the New Testament as containing divine, im- 
mutable rules for the constitution of the church. Moreover, we 
know, or at least ought to know—because this discovery was 
made nearly a generation ago’—that Butzer in his religious 
appreciation of economic activities anticipated many views of 
later Puritans. Let us ask today whether political theory can 
be added to all these surprising discoveries; moreover, if this 
be the case, how far the fact that so many Calvinist peculiarities 
were anticipated in the city-state of Strassburg can help to 
explain the sociological problems of later Calvinism. 


I must, I think, make a preliminary remark about the gen- 
eral political situation of Europe on the eve of the Reformation. 


3 Wilhelm Pauck, at the end of his article on ‘‘Calvin and Butzer’’ in The Journal 
of Religion (9, 1929), 256. 

4 By Georg Klingenburg, Das Verhdltnis Calvins zu Butzer auf Grund der wirt- 
schaftsethischen Bedeutung beider Reformatoren (Bonn, 1912). The result of 
Klingenburg’s research is overlooked in the fine book by R. H. Tawney on 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (London, 1926 and 1937). 
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Europe at that time seemed to fall prey to the rising forces 
of absolutism. In the fifteenth century, monarchy had begun to 
build up the modern state, and all the forces which had kept 
monarchism within its bounds during the Middle Ages—cities, 
estates, and the political theories of scholasticism—were then 
about to lose their strength, overshadowed by that new and over- 
whelming phenomenon, the rise of the centralised national mon- 
archy. In the first half of the sixteenth century, there was in 
France (as has been said by a French scholar’) only one God, 
one king, one creed, and one law. Events in England, under the 
Tudor dynasty, took a similar direction. In Italy, the city-state, 
the very basis of Italian civilization during the Middle Ages, 
had already been defeated in its struggle against the tyranny of 
the Renaissance; it was losing its last freedom when the Spanish 
monarchy built up its hegemony over the peninsula. This Span- 
ish monarchy was also threatening the old territorial freedom of 
cities as well as princes in Germany. In short, the free develop- 
ment of provincial and urban life, which had hitherto been 
characteristic of Europe, seemed doomed to be wiped out. 


We are too easily tempted to underestimate the importance 
of this development for the history of political thought, because 
as early as in the fourteenth century scholastic political theory 
had turned pronouncedly revolutionary and hostile to absolut- 
ism. Marsilius of Padua and Occam, Ptolemaeus of Lucca and 
Bartolus, and again Gerson, d’Ailly, and Cusanus, early in the 
fifteenth century, had acclaimed the sovereignty of the people. 
They had taught the sanctity of natural law, and insisted on the 
doctrine of a contract between a ruler and his subjects, a con- 
tract binding the king as well as his people.* As all these teach- 
ings foreshadow conceptions dominating the eighteenth century, 
the conclusion seems to be obvious—and is indeed the prevailing 
view today—that many important features of modern political 
thought originated in the fourteenth century, within the late 
scholastic period, and that the Reformation was only to acceler- 
ate and intensify the growth of political ideas which were al- 
ready steadily developing. 

However, the real course of events was not as simple and 


5 P. Imbart de la Tour, in his Origines de la Réforme. 

6 As Friedrich von Bezold, ‘‘Die Lehre von der Volkssouverinetit wihrend des 
Mittelalters’’ in Historische Zeitschrift (36, 1876), (reprinted in Bezold’s Aus 
Mittelalter und Renaissance, Miinchen, 1918), and Otto von Gierke, Johannes 
Althusius (3. ed.; 1913), have shown. 
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straightforward as may appear at first sight. Actually, the po- 
litical conceptions of late scholasticism had a fate similar to that 
of so many creations of the medieval schoolmen in other intellect- 
ual fields. They were abandoned in the fifteenth century, re- 
mained without much efficiency for more than a hundred years, 
and had to be revived and regenerated about 1600. 


Scholastic learning, in politics as well as in all other branches 
of culture, lost contact with the actual course of life during the 
fifteenth century. To the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the doctrines of the sovereignty of the people and of a binding 
contract as the basis of government were to mean much because 
vital tendencies of the day were not entirely dissimilar from 
these doctrines. In the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
the driving force in the evolution of the modern state was not 
active participation of the citizens, but absolutism of the ruling 
dynasty. The doctrine advocated by late scholastic writers of 
a social contract based on natural law was academic theory, or 
a revival of classical ideas, but had little in common with reality. 
Natural law was losing its efficacy to influence actual life in 
proportion as the tide of absolutism rose. During the Middle 
Ages a trenchant weapon of the church in her struggles against 
real or alleged tyranny of secular rulers, the doctrine of natural 
law was without much practical value to the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries. The Renaissance as well as the Reforma- 
tion had to look for further intellectual weapons if the rising 
power of absolutism was to be checked. 


The humanists of the Italian city-states found this weapon 
in a new discovery of the historical past—in a new philosophy 
of history. They became aware of the rdle which the city-state 
and the local initiative of politically minded citizens had played 
for antiquity, and again for the medieval cities. They revealed 
the destruction of civic initiative through the rise of that same 
universal monarchy of the emperors, which had appeared to the 
Middle Ages, as requested by religion and decreed by God. Even 
Machiavelli, who regarded a strong monarchy as the only prac- 
tical help for Italy in his own day, blamed Caesar for having 
established permanent despotism in the world, instead of safe- 
guarding the free development of the Roman people. In strong- 
est contrast to the medieval ideal of a universal monarchy he 
claimed that ‘“Where there are many states, there arise many 
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efficient men; where the states are few, the efficient men are 
tare.” 

It was precisely this same problem—the problem of the pres- 
ervation of civic initiative and regional independence—that 
faced the world of the Reformation, north of the Alps. The 
city-state of the Italian Renaissance had been doomed in the 
end. Of Machiavelli’s literary work, only his guide for the 
tyrant who would unite the peninsula was read and appreciated. 
The extent to which the old political variety of Europe with its 
gradation of freedom and initiative would be preserved prac- 
tically depended upon the Reformation. 


For Protestantism, this question was a vital problem. All 
the great monarchs, who were the overlords of Spain and Italy, 
of France and Germany, of Scotland and of the Netherlands, 
and to a certain extent even the English kings, became close 
allies of re-invigorated Catholicism. Complete victory of the 
absolute monarchy would have meant extinction of the Reform- 
ation movement everywhere. The starting-points for the new 
religion, on the other hand, were individual local circles—estates, 
cities, provinces (like the Netherlands), or sections of the civic 
element and the nobility. A natural alliance was to link 
the Reformation with the political opponents of central- 
ising absolutism. The political struggle of the cities and estates 
for the defence of their liberty gained a new background, a 
higher motive, in the defence of religion. 

In practice, however, this alliance could only be achieved by 
means of painstaking political and intellectual work. Luther’s 
religious outlook on life contained no tonic to political aspira- 
tions. Natural law with its weapons against “tyranny” meant 
to Luther as little as it did to the humanists. To Luther the 
whole scholastic tradition of natural law was one of those per- 
nicious mixtures of spiritual religion and the worldly sphere, 
which the new faith was to dissolve.* If a king asks his officials 
or subject authorities to act against true religion, he must be 
opposed through disobedience and passive resistance. Whoever 
ascribes to religion any further demands, vitiates religion. In 
the political sphere, the duty of the Christian is to accept and 


7 Machiavelli, Arte della Guerra, in Opere (Italia, 1813), IV, 271. 

8 This has been pointed out with emphasis by August Lang in his study on Die 
Reformation und das Naturrecht (1909), and by Karl Holl in his Gesammelte 
Aufsitze zur Kirchengeschichte, I: Luther (2. and 3. ed., 1923). Cf. also my 
article on ‘‘Christliches Naturrecht und Ewiges Recht,’’ quoted above, 418 ff. 
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revere existing conditions as created by God. A king who has 
been admitted to his throne can never rightly be opposed by 
any subject, without regard to whether territorial authorities or 
ordinary private citizens feel impelled to defend religion by the 
force of arms. 


The consequences of this attitude of the German Reformer 
for the history of the Empire are well known. After all, Prot- 
estantism was defended. In the decisive hour, the constitution 
of the Empire was interpreted as being a federation of sover- 
eign princes who, according to positive constitutional law, were 
entitled to resist religious encroachments on the part of an over- 
lord whom they themselves, through the intervention of the 
Electors, had elected. In this way Protestantism was saved 
in Germany, but the absolute power of the Habsburg emperor 
was replaced by the territorial absolutism of many Protestant 
as well as Catholic princes. 


This princely interpretation of the constitution of the Em- 
pire, however, did not benefit the imperial cities.° According to 
positive law, they were mere subjects of the emperor. Subordi- 
nated as they were to a Catholic lord, they could have no hope in 
matters of religion, unless they succeeded in making local self- 
government politically victorious against the rise of the centralis- 
ing monarchy—unless they were able to check absolutism in the 
name of religion. Thus, an historic hour came for the civic 
element. In urban surroundings the Reformation was to take 
a political turn. Of Nuremberg and Strassburg, the old leaders 
of the German cities, Strassburg took the first place, as econom- 
ically the most self-sufficient and politically the most uncom- 
promising of the German city-states. In Strassburg, therefore, 
must be sought the first amalgamation of Protestantism with 
new political ideas. With this we are led back to Butzer, Strass- 
burg’s leading theologian. 


At the end of the 1520’s, when it became clear that Charles 
V had definitely decided to suppress Protestantism throughout 
the Empire, Butzer took up the grave problem of resistance in 
his commentary on St. Matthew.” He did not depart from 


9 For the following section ef. particulars in my papers on ‘‘ Religion and Politiecs,’’ 
quoted above, 426 f. and 614 ff. 

10 This discussion of the right and obligation to resist encroachments of the ‘‘su- 
perior authority,’’ is still completely missing in the first edition of the In Evan- 
gelium Matthaei Enarrationes in 1527, but is inserted in the edition of 1530, on 
fol. 57a-58b, and repeated in the edition of 1536, 143-146. 
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Luther’s view that the Christian has to regard existing law and 
conditions as willed by God. But in the hands of this citizen 
of Strassburg the same maxim was capable of creating opposite 
results. As the actual outcome of history, Butzer said, is the 
existence of magistratus inferiores everywhere, of self-govern- 
ing city-authorities as well as of territorial princes, the demand 
of religion to preserve the order established by God implies the 
careful conservation of this political variety. Whether good 
or bad, whether legally guaranteed or not, the fact is that a 
gradation in the political world has been created by history. An 
overlord, who would try to limit by force the functions of these 
minor powers, would thereby act against the will of God. 

Viewed in this light, the inferior authorities gained a new 
dignity, a new spiritual strength. In their small sphere, they 
appeared as not less responsible for the religious welfare of 
their subjects than the overlord in his vast kingdom. They must 
resist encroachments of their superior upon their political rights, 
because loss of freedom might pave the way for the suppression 
of relig‘on. Minor authorities must remember, Butzer said in 
an impressive word, that it remains their highest duty to beaut- 
ify the “Sparta” which has been given to them by God." 

Thus religion and politics were establishing a new alliance. 
Only religion, in Butzer’s view, can explain and justify the fact 
that history has preserved this wealth of minor authorities. The 
early Jewish state of the Old Testament was evidence to him 
that God does not approve of unlimited absolutism. Like the 
humanists, Butzer did not reflect on any inviolable rights sanc- 
tioned by nature. The gravest argument for him lay with his- 
tory. Italian humanists had gone back from imperial Rome, 
the birth-place of the universal empire of the Middle Ages, to 
the Respublica Romana, the state of a free people. The civic 
theologian of Strassburg went back from David’s kingdom, 
the foreshadowing of the spiritual kingdom of Christ, to the 
early Jewish state, the state of a free people. God himself, 
Butzer said, declared that He gave His people a king in Saul 
only in His wrath. Moses, before that time, had shared his 
power with many judges and with his priestly brother ; although 


11-12 ‘*.. . ne, munita tyrannidi via, cum libertate externa iacturam populus faciat 
pietatis.’’ ‘‘TIllae (viz. all the existing authorities, comprising those which are 
subject to a superior monarch), utcwnque emerserunt, quo iure, qua iniuria, quia 
sunt, a Deo sunt; nulli igitur earum quicquam derogandum est, sed potius mo- 


nendi qui illas gerunt, ut eas ex praescripto Dei gerant, et quisque Spartam quam 
nactus est pro virili sua portione exornet.’’ Ed. 1530, fol. 57b. 
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the leader of his people, he was more the servant of all than 
their prince."* Those who have championed a universal mon- 
archy, have dreamt of a world which has never existed, and 
which no well-meaning man should desire. A mortal man is 
not capable of governing one single town in a perfect way. To 
concentrate in an individual the power of the world, would mean 
to destroy the gradation of the world willed by God. As Butzer 
expressed it later in his Lectures on the Book of Judges: 
“Wherever absolute power is given to a prince, there the glory 
and the dominion of God is injured. The absolute power, which 
is God’s alone, would be given to a man liable to sin.’’* 


Butzer would not have ventured this opposition to mon- 
archy merely for political reasons. A contemporary of Machia- 
velli, he held a high opinion of the political benefits of centraliz- 
ing all initiative in a single hand. He pointed out with em- 
phasis that even the Roman republic knew dictatorial concentra- 
tion of power in the hour of need.** It was the consequence of 
his religious thought which drove him further along the path of 
constitutional and even republican ideas. If absolute power of 
a prince impairs the sovereignty of God, then legal provisions 
to call a prince to account in an emergency are a demand of 
religion.” Moreover, the very basis of monarchy, heredity, 
becomes suspect from the religious point of view. In a hered- 


13 ‘‘Nihil quidem foret Monarchia optabilius, si quisquam esset qui unus posset 
sapere pro tam multis, hoc est, si quis Deo similis Princeps posset haberi. Sed 
quot quacso saltem tolerabiles Monarchas vel apud Dei populum fuisse? Imo 
quis unquam Monarcha, non irato Deo, ac ideo ingenti malo generis humani, 
Monarchiam invasit? Certe adeo non probat apud mortales Monarchiam Deus, 
ut etiam eum, qui suo iuditio primus a populo electus fuit, Shaulem testetur se 
dedisse illis Regem in ira sua. Etenim Mosche etsi primas in populo tenuerit, 
nequaquam tamen Monarcha fuit, tot sibi succenturiatis iudicibus, et fratre 
etiam praelato, quorum consilio et opera Rempublicam Israelis gubernabat, magis 
omnium minister quam Princeps. Talis et sequentium iudicum potestas ex- 
titit.’?’? Ed. 1530, fol. 57b-58a. 

14 ‘‘Ubi absoluta potestas Principi traditur, quae nulli potestati et correctioni sit 
subiecta: ibi derogatur gloriae et dominio Dei, et absoluta potestas, quae solius 
Dei est, et a populo Deo debet esse delata, homini peccatis obnoxio addicitur. 
Ergo vitium est dare absolutam potestatem Principi qui non cogatur reddere ra- 
tionem administrati regni. Nam quum natura homo sit ad malum propensus, 
facile et fere fit ut, quum plurima liceant, libeant etiam quae mala sunt... . 
Idcirco dicit Dominus: In furore meo dedi eis regem. . . . Sed hodie multae 
regiones habent tales Principes absoluta potestate, ideoque tam male res eorum 
habent: unde apparet id esse irae Dei.’’ In Librum Judicuwm Enarrationes, ed. 
Geneva 1554, 488. 

15 In Librum Judicum, 473. 

16 Cf. note 14 above, and In Evangelium Matthaei, ed. 1530, fol. 58a: ‘‘ Satis 
quoque haec Dei ordinatio mundo prodita est, dum consentientibus piis Regibus 
constitutum pridem sit, ut qui regia potestate funguntur ad certas leges se 
Principibus et Rebus publicis suis obstringant, aeque ut hi illis.’’ 
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itary kingdom, the judgment of God is prejudiced. There ought 
to be room for divine selection of those whom God will place 
at the helm of the state, and whom He benefits with the spirit 
of His wisdom. Elective monarchy, and not a hereditary king- 
dom, is the constitution favored by religion.’ This, stated 
Butzer, would be the ideal order of a state: either one or a few 
men would have the power ; but these men ought to be designated 
by God. They would govern on the basis of a legal order. Ab- 
solute power would not be conferred on any ruler.”* 


The direct successor to this whole mode of thought was 
Calvin. It was his task to translate the German constitutional 
conceptions of Butzer into the legal language of the western 
European countries. In western Europe the backbone of re- 
sistance to the rising wave of absolutism was not local self- 
government of city-states and territorial princes, but the par- 
ticipation of the estates (the Etats Généraux in France) in the 
central government, if only on a few traditional occasions. In 
Calvin’s Jnstitutio Christiana the place of Butzer’s magistratus 
inferiores, that is, the leaders of local self-administration, is 
therefore taken by the magistratus populares, the ephors of the 
people, the estates general. 


17 The offer of the throne, Butzer says, to Gideon, who had rescued the people, was 
justified, but the intention of constituting the royal power as a hereditary right 
in Gideon’s family ‘‘exedebat aequitatem’’ and was ‘‘vitiosum et impium.’’ 
For the Jews ‘‘nesciebant quales futuri essent filti Gideonis. Saepe enim heroum 
filii noxii: et in electione maxime spectandwm est quos Deus velit praefici, et 
quibus Spiritum sapientiae conferat, non quis haeres patris sit.’’ ‘‘Sunt ergo 
quaedam dominia contra Deum, quando si vel institutio vel gubernatio Principis 
non directe valet ad gloriam Dei, et non ad verbum Dei derigitur et examinatur: 
ut st contra praeceptwm Dei singulari generi defertur successio principatus, ut 
hic factum est.’’ ‘‘Nam dum regnum defertur ei qui nondum est natus, aut 
adhuc infans, ut nescias qualis futurus sit, praeoccupatur iudicium Dei.’’ In 
Librum Judicum, ed. 1554, p. 488. 

18 ‘‘Optima ergo species Respublica est, quando unus quidem praecest, vel pauci, sed 
it Divinitus rogati, et constituto ordine legitimo Divinitus praescripto: et et ab- 
soluta potestas non tradatur.’’ In Librum Judicum, loc. cit. — In the light of 
all these unequivocal statements of Butzer it is evident that the fact of his writing 
a book of advice for the English king—De Regno Christi—in 1550, cannot be 
regarded as proof of his ‘‘monarchism,’’ as Wilhelm Pauck, in his book Das 
Reich Gottes auf Erden. Utopie und Wirklichkeit. Butzer’s ‘‘De regno Christi’’ 
und die englische Staatskirche des 16. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1928), supposed. 
If the old man in his exile in England, where he had been driven through the 
temporary triumph of the emperor, tried to point out the best way for the ad- 
vancement of Protestantism within the framework of the English monarchy, this 
practical adaptation to the English conditions had nothing to do with his per- 
sonal political convictions formed on the basis of the Bible and his religious 
thought—as little as his former fruitful collaboration with Landgrave Philip of 
Hesse for the cause of the Reformation in Germany had had. H. Strohl, in 
Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses (10, 1930), 571 f., was therefore 
completely right in objecting to this mistake in Pauck’s suggestive book. 
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Starting from this basis, Calvin went beyond Butzer’s 
teachings by filling them with unparalleled energy and unique 
logical consistency. But in purport he only increased and 
brought to maturity what Butzer had initiated. In the famous 
passages of the Justitutio Christiana on political constitution and 
resistance, the leit-motif was (as it had been for Butzer) an 
attempt to transform Luther’s claim for reverence for the ex- 
isting political conditions into a measure of defence for the 
existing minor authorities as sanctioned by the course of his- 
tory.” In the last edition of the Justitutio (in 1559), and in 
his sermons and commentaries on the Bible at that time, Calvin 
drew from these convictions the same political conclusions which 
Butzer had once drawn. If preservation of the sovereignty of 
God in earthly life is in the centre of religion, assignment of 
unlimited power to a mortal creature is an offence against God. 
Legal limitations upon the ruler are required by religion. And 
in the final judgment, heredity of the throne impairs divine selec- 
tion of the ruler and is therefore inferior to any form of elec- 
tive government.” 

The growth of these republican tendencies in Calvin’s 
thought during his later years has frequently been regarded as 
a mere reflection of local experience at Geneva and the suppres- 
sion of the Reformation through the royal power in France. 
Yet one can observe with philological precision that the preced- 
ing experience of Butzer in the Strassburg city-state played no 
less a part for Calvin, and co-operated in the formation of his 
political ideas as a decisive factor. Butzer’s Lectures on the 
Book of Judges, which had raised the first plain criticism at 
monarchy from a religious view-point, were published as a 
posthumous work in 1554, in the Geneva of Calvin.” It was 
from the following year onwards that the pronounced expres- 
sions of an anti-monarchic attitude appeared in Calvin’s works 
—partly in almost literal conformity with Butzer’s arguments.” 

If a clear-cut definition is desired, it might be best to say 
that Calvinist Geneva was the first historical application of Cal- 


19 Cf. my book on Calvins Staatsanschauung, quoted above, 63 ff. 

20 Calvins Staatsanschauung, 70ff., 78ff. 

21 Described as No. 23d in F. Mentz, ‘‘Bibliographische Zusammenstellung der 
gedruckten Schriften Butzer’s’’, in the symposium Zur 400jdhrigen Geburts- 
tagsfeier Martin Butzer’s (Strassburg, 1891). 

22 The Sermons sur le Deutéronome and the Homiliae in Librum Samuelis, both of 
which contain the most unreserved anti-monarchic statements of Calvin, were 
written in 1555/1556 and 1563. The outspoken, final version of the Institutio 


Christiana appeared in 1559. 
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vinist political theory, but that the city-state of Strassburg, a 
generation earlier, had offered the soil on which this theory had 
grown. This definition has the advantage that it reminds us 
of the crucial point: what we know as the political doctrine of 
Calvin and so many of his followers had been the product of 
an historic co-operation of Protestant religion and the civic 
world of the city-state. The new outlook on politics in a re- 
ligious guise had been older than Calvin. It had originated at 
the very moment when the civic element of the Renaissance 
period and the new religion had joined forces for the first time.” 


This broad sociological background alone is sufficient to 
account for the enormous influence of Calvinist political ideas 
during several centuries to come. To the Calvinist thinkers of 
the second half of the sixteenth century, however aggressive 
these Monarchomachi were, the old theories of a social con- 
tract and of the sovereignty of the people, based on natural law, 
remained without vital importance, or were at least merely a 


23 These results of our study make the basic error evident, which detracts from 
the value of M. E. Cheneviére’s recent analysis of Calvin’s political thought 
(La Pensée Politique de Calvin, quoted above, cf. especially pp. 11 f., 182, 
226 ff., 324 ff., 334 ff., 348 f.). Cheneviére does not limit himself to refuting 
the idea that Calvin’s leaning towards popular freedom on an aristocratic basis 
should have been identical with democratic modern conceptions of sovereignty 
of the people—a confusion found in E. Doumergue’s well-known work on 
Calvin. He also tries to attenuate the historical importance of Calvinist anti- 
monarchism and appreciation for magistratus populares, by claiming that a 
definite republican tendency, adopted from non-religious sources, slipped into 
Calvinism only after Calvin. The facts which we have ascertained are also 
opposed to the reinterpretation of Calvin’s political theories given by Josef 
Bohatee (Calvin und das Recht, Wien, 1934, and Calvins Lehre von Staat wnd 
Kirche, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Organismusgedankens, Breslau, 
1937)—although these books as well as that of Cheneviére contain important 
observations in many details. Taking the political conditions of Geneva and 
France into special consideration, Bohatec tries, partly in opposition to my 
previous analysis in Calvins Staatsanschauung und das Konfessionelle Zeitalter, 
to find a new clue for the appreciation of Calvin’s political thought in his alleged 
vital dependence on ancient philosophy, particularly on an Aristotelian ‘‘ organic 
pneumato-cratical principle.’’ Actually, the determining factors of Calvin’s 
thought have no need of any complicated reinterpretation, as soon as Butzer’s 
teachings are restored to their place in history. In the same decisive years, 
1529/1530, in which the German Lutherans formed their permanent views on 
the problem of resistance to the Catholic emperor, the attitude taken up by 
the Strassburg citizens and their leading theologian revealed all the maxims 
and motifs which were to become characteristic of Calvinism. On the one 
hand, the existing monarchies were recognized, but interpreted as constitutional 
governments which legally guaranteed a half republican self-administration 
for the cities and estates. On the other hand, this interpretation was based 
on three religious claims: that God must remain the only absolute ruler 
on earth; that the place at the helm of the state must be accessible to those who 


‘ should be elected by God; and that the free political institutions of the early 


Jewish state must be the model for all later times. It is this very sequence of 
ideas which I described as basic for the political thought of Calvin, in my book 
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supplement to the dominating religious and biblical conceptions.“ 
Catholic opponents were often more prepared to lay decisive 
stress on the old claim of the natural rights of the people. Yet 
Calvinist political thought helped more than any other tendency 
of the time to prevent a full victory of absolutism, and to prepare 
the way for constitutional and even republican ideas. 


However embarrassing at first sight, this fact loses its 
puzzling character at once when we discover the support for a 
republican attitude, which Calvinism was able to draw from 
that half political and half religious school of thought which 
we have tried to trace from the Strassburg city-state. All the 
Calvinist thinkers down to the end of the sixteenth century in- 
terpreted the existing European monarchies as _ half-constitu- 
tional states or even semi-republics in which the estates were 
the legally appointed guardians of the laws, and every minor 
authority responsible to God for the defence of its special 
“Sparta’.*° All these Calvinist writers and politicians felt just- 
ified in venturing this interpretation, because they regarded the 
pre-monarchic Jewish state as a divine example, as definite his- 
torical evidence. They all felt certain that the final sentence on 
the hereditary monarchy had been passed as an inevitable con- 
sequence of the enduring sovereignty of God, and that, if only 
for these religious reasons, no other monarchy could be agree- 
able to God than the one which limited the power of the ruler 
through a binding law. 


The last stage of this historical development was obviously 
not far in purport from the old doctrine of natural law, which 
considered the relations between the ruler and his people in the 
light of a contract and asserted the necessity of mutual obliga- 
tions. It was for this reason that in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries Calvinistic countries were best prepared to ac- 
cept and develop the principles of naturallaw. But by that time, 
natural law was no longer simply that of the Middle Ages. It 


fourteen years ago. The same trend of thought has now been proved in the 
chronological sense as well to be the basis of Calvinist political theories—the 
heritage which Strassburg and Butzer had left to Calvin and Geneva. 

24 Ample evidence in Otto von Gierke, Johannes Althusius (3rd ed., 1913), Kurt 
Wolzendorff, Staatsrecht und Naturrecht in der Lehre vom Widerstandsrecht 
des Volkes (1916), and Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kirchengeschichte, I, 
492 ff. Certain qualifications, suggested by H. Strohl, ‘‘Le droit & la résistance 
d’aprés les conceptions protestantes,’’ quoted above, 133 ff., do not seem to me 
to be always plausible. 

25 Cf. von Gierke, op. cit., 310. 
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had absorbed the vigorous anti-monarchic spirit of political Cal- 
vinism. 

As long as our attention is drawn only to the evolution of 
the abstract theory of natural law, or is concentrated on the de- 
velopment of its juridical consistency, we are in danger of over- 
looking the role of this political Calvinism in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. As soon, however, as we approach the sphere in which the 
religious and political claims met, from the first years of the 
Reformation onwards, we understand the historic impulse which 
was to radiate from Calvinism to the political thought of mod- 


ern times. 








CHURCH ARCHIVES IN THE UNITED STATES 


WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
The University of Chicago 


Church archives in the United States have been a long time 
in receiving any serious consideration. The reason for the 
delay in giving attention to this subject is due largely to the 
fact that until recent years church archival materials were con- 
sidered of slight importance on the part of the recognized his- 
torian. There have been, from the beginning of our history as 
a separate people, an abundance of materials bearing upon the 
development of organized religion. But any systematic attempt 
to gather church archival materials as such for the purpose of 
making them available for the historian and research worker 
was practically unheard of until more or less recent years. 
Among the influences which have been responsible for creating 
a live interest in church archives has been the fact that within 
the last twenty-five years the universities throughout the country 
have been turning out an ever increasing number of master’s 
and doctor’s theses on American church history subjects. 


Another reason for an increased interest in American 
church archival materials is that the major churches are no 
longer satisfied with histories written by the amateur and purely 
denominational historian. Until recently American church his- 
tory was the work almost exclusively of this type of historian. 
A vast literature of this kind came into existence, which was af- 
ter all no worse than much of the contemporary political his- 
tory. It was prepared without critical insight and for the pur- 
pose of causing the denominations to think well of themselves. 
But denominational historical writing of this sort is much on the 
wane. 


All of the better denominational colleges now have well 
trained men occupying their history professorships. These men 
have, in many instances, not only availed themselves of the de- 
nominational materials in their libraries in their research, but 
have exercised an influence in the direction of better denomina- 
tional historical writing generally. They have also, through their 
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live interest in American church history thus created, tended 
to introduce increasingly church history materials in their gen- 
eral history teaching. Thus they have helped to create a grow- 
ing feeling that to neglect an understanding of the religious and 
ecclesiastical forces in American history cannot but result in a 
partial understanding of the development of American life. 


Church archival materials are to be found in every section 
of the country, in every city and town, hamlet and open country 
where churches have been established and where they have car- 
ried on their work. Practically every church in the land, of 
whatever denomination, has its own local records, such as lists 
of members, records of baptisms, marriages and deaths ; minutes 
of congregational meetings, or of the local governing bodies. 
Besides these purely local archival materials there are the official 
records of the connectional bodies, such as presbyteries, synods, 
associations, conventions, and conferences. There are diocesan 
records, reports of church benevolent societies, of orders of re- 
ligious, journals of general assemblies, general conferences, and 
general conventions and other law-making bodies. Many of the 
churches maintain official presses which carry in their columns 
communications and reports of numerous church agencies. Such 
in general is the nature of the official archival materials of the 
American churches. Besides these there are private papers of 
ministers ; diaries, sermons and letters; a vast and growing body 
of materials of the more than two hundred independent religious 
bodies in the United States. 

Where are these materials to be found and how may they 
be made available to the student of American social history? 
For these materials have a much larger significance than simply 
as sources for denominational history. Indeed, among the ex- 
isting sources of information concerning the life of any state or 
any portion of a state, the activities of the churches are funda- 
mental. Their importance is due not only to the fact that they 
have carried on religious services in countless communities ; they 
have been a steadying and helpful influence in support of gov- 
ernment and have contributed to the economic, social, and educa- 
tional well-being of the people. 

A brief glance through any of the inventories of church 
archives which have been compiled under the direction of the 
Federal Records Survey of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion will at once reveal the wide area over which these materials 
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are scattered. It has been my experience that the only satisfac- 
tory way to get at this type of materials is to go after it person- 
ally. It is of little avail to send out questionnaires to ministers 
or church officials. In many places the older records of congre- 
gations and church bodies are in the hands of private individ- 
uals, such as clerks of sessions or congregations, or the families 
of former clerks or secretaries. Instances are rare, even in large 
churches, where fireproof safes are provided for such records. 
If one come properly accredited, little difficulty will be found 
in gaining access to such local materials and I have found min- 
isters and lay officials willing and often anxious to cooperate. 


There are, however, a number of depositories where serious 
attempts have been made to gather together this type of 
materials for the purpose of serving the cause of history. I 
shall first of all comment upon the principal depositories main- 
tained by the denominations. 


THE BapTISstTs 


The Baptists, like most of the major American religious 
bodies, have become increasingly historically conscious. The 
American Baptist Historical Society was formed in 1853, but it 
has taken on renewed life in recent years under the presidency 
of Professor R. E. E. Harkness. Its archives are located at 
Crozer Theological Seminary in Chester, Pennsylvania. It has 
in its possession some five hundred volumes of Baptist period- 
icals; almost a complete file of Baptist State Convention Re- 
ports; some three thousand minutes of Associations for the 
United States and some foreign countries; over seven thousand 
manuscript letters; six thousand photographs; five hundred bi- 
ographical sketches, and numerous church record books, 
besides complete files of Northern Baptist Convention An- 
nual Reports, Foreign and Home Missionary Society re- 
ports and other miscellaneous materials. A larger collection 
of Baptist materials is to be found at Colgate University in the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection now housed in 
a separate building under the direction of a trained archivist, 
Mr. Edward C. Starr. This collection promises to be, if it is 
not so already, the best Baptist collection in the country, and 
every facility is given research students who desire to use it. 
Another sizeable Baptist collection is that of the New England 
Baptist Library located in Ashburton Place, Boston. Perhaps 
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its most valuable collection is that of the Backus Historical So- 
ciety, which consists of the papers collected by Isaac Backus, 
the New England Baptist historian, and the leader of the New 
England Baptists in their fight for religious liberty. Full in- 
formation regarding this collection will be found in Allison’s 


Inventory." 


The largest single collection of archival materials for 
Southern Baptists is that found in the library of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky. This 
collection is particularly rich in manuscript record books of in- 
dividual churches and printed Minutes of Associations.” The 
Shurtleff College Library at Alton, Illinois, and the Franklin 
College Library in Indiana, have valuable manuscript collections 
for Illinois and Indiana. 


THE CATHOLICS 


The materials for Catholic history are essentially different 
from those available for the history of other religious groups. 
Since the Catholic Church is static in its creed and organization, 
there are no materials dealing with changes in these respects. 
Minutes of church meetings, diocesan synods, or even those of 
national councils were never published. The only such publi- 
cations are the decrees of the organizational units involved and 
are to be found in Acta et Decreta,* a collection of historical 
data regarding the origin and growth of the Catholic Church in 
the Northwest. Among Catholic archival materials are letters 
of bishops and the records of the older institutional establish- 
ments. The archives of Bardstown, the mother diocese of the 
West, were destroyed. For the period 1800-1870, the archives 
of the dioceses of Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Vin- 
cennes are the most important. The archival materials of these 
early dioceses are at Notre Dame University where they are, 
with other materials, separately housed under the supervision 
of an archivist and are known as the Catholic Archives of 
America. The archivist has almost completed a private cata- 
logue of the materials. Baltimore alone has archival materials 
1 Allison, W. H., Inventory of Unpublished Material for American Religious His- 


tory in Protestant Church Archives and other Repositories (Washington, D. C., 


1910), 34-56. 

2 See Sweet, W. W., Religion on the American Frontier: The Baptists (New York, 
1931), Bibliography, 629-637. 

3 Acta et Decreta (I, 1907), St. Paul, Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul. 
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to 1810. St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore has also valuable 
archival material where recently an archivist has been appointed. 
At Georgetown University is the John Gilmary Shea collection 
which contains the library and transcripts of the pioneer histor- 
ian of the American Catholics. St. Louis University is also im- 
portant for its collection. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS 


The principal depositories of Congregational materials are 
to be found in New England, chiefly in and around Boston, and 
in Chicago at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Congregational Library in Boston at 14 Beacon Street 
and in the same building the archives of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions are probably the two 
most important collections. The A. B. C. F. M. materials con- 
tain thousands of letters pertaining to Indian missions covering 
the period from 1818 to 1883, and also copies of letters to for- 
eign missionaries contained in 224 letter books. In 1909 the 
Congregational Library comprised more than 57,000 volumes 
with 54,000 pamphlets bearing on Congregational history and 
a large collection of manuscript materials. The latter pertain 
largely to New England Congregationalism. At the Chicago 
Theological Seminary is to be found the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society collection covering the years 1825 to 1895. This 
material is made up of letters from missionaries, estimated at 
150,000. The collection is in nineteen steel file cabinets and 
in 191 letter copy books. The letters in the cabinets are arranged 
geographically and chronologically. There is as yet no catalogue 
for accessions but a catalogue of pieces is in preparation which 
will show author or compiler, title, location, and cross reference 
information. At Chicago are also to be found manuscripts of 
the Church Building Society (1870-1920) and a considerable 
number of manuscript private journals and diaries, histories of 
local churches, and files of Congregational periodicals. At both 
the Congregational Library in Boston and in Chicago photo- 
stating and transcribing are permitted, while at Chicago both 
photostating and microfilm camera service may be secured. 


DISCIPLES 


The youngest of all the major religious bodies in America 
is the Disciples, the followers of Alexander Campbell and Bar- 
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ton W. Stone. The archival activities of the Disciples have 
not been large, though there is among them and their leaders 
a growing interest in their history. This is evidenced by the 
recent observance of the sesqui-centennial of the birth of Alex- 
ander Campbell and the publication of an excellent historical 
number of their influential weekly journal, ““The Christian Evan- 
gelist."* The principal archival collections of the Disciples are 
found at Transylvania University, Lexington, Kentucky, and 
at the Disciples Divinity House, an affiliate of the University 
of Chicago. 


EpISCOPALIANS 


One of the principal archival collections of the Protestant 
Episcopalians is housed at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the Church Mission House. Here is a large collection of man- 
uscripts and other materials covering the period of the colonies. 
The Church Historical Society, founded in 1910, has established 
archives at the Episcopal Divinity School in Philadelphia. The 
collection is national in scope and possesses complete files of 
General Convention journals and many diocesan journals; a 
large file of manuscript letters from bishops, clergymen, and 
laymen. Other Episcopal collections are found at Berkeley Di- 
vinity School in New Haven, Connecticut, especially Connecti- 
cut materials; in the Maryland Diocesan Library in Baltimore; 
and a considerable number in the Haverford College Library. 


Tne FrIenps OR QUAKERS 


The Friends’ Library in Philadelphia is the outstanding 
repository for Quaker archival materials in the country.’ This 
large collection which dates from 1742 is housed in a fire-proof 
building under the care of a competent librarian. Another large 
Friends’ collection is that of the Joint Archives of the two New 
York Yearly Meetings housed at the Quaker Meeting House 
at the corner of Rutherford Place in New York City. The 
Quakers have been particularly historically conscious, and few 
religious bodies have had materials for their history more ade- 
quately preserved. 


4 The Christian-Evangelist, September 8, 1938, (Sesquicentennial Anniversary num- 
ber). 
5 Allison, op. cit., 186-197; ibid., 130-135, 
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THE LUTHERANS 


I can do little more than simply name the principal Luth- 
eran depositories. The first is that of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Mt. Airy, in Philadelphia. It has large collections 
of the private papers of many of the early Lutheran ministers 
as well as files of minute books of the General Council, reports 
of missionaries, etc. 

The collection of archival materials bearing on early Amer- 
ican Lutheranism at Gettysburg Theological Seminary and 
Gettysburg College is at least equal to that at Mt. Airy and 
perhaps more complete. 

The Concordia Theological Seminary in St. Louis is the 
principal depository for materials dealing with the history of 
the Missouri Synod; while the Augustana Theological Seminary 
and College at Rock Island, Illinois, has an exceptionally large 
collection of archival materials, including many files of Swedish 
American newspapers, both religious and secular. St. Olaf 
College at Northfield is the principal depository for Norwegian 
archives. 


MENNONITES 


Of the smaller denominations none has been more active 
in recent years in cultivating their history than has the Men- 
nonite. A Mennonite Historical Society has been established 
which has, for the past twelve years, published The Mennonite 
Quarterly Review. Goshen College at Goshen, Indiana, has 
been the chief center of this growing historical interest. This 
movement was hegun in 1906, when a committee was appointed 
by the Eastern District Conference of Pennsylvania to estab- 
lish a Mennonite Historical Bureau and Library. Most of the 
material relating to the colonial Mennonites is found in Penn- 
sylvania, but the large Mennonite immigration since 1860 has 
made the middle West the principal center of Mennonite inter- 
est.° 


Tue METHODISTS 


Although there are numerous Methodist historical societies, 
many of which try to maintain archival collections, the best col- 
lections of Methodist materials are to be found at Drew Theo- 


6 See Allison’s Inventory etce., op. eit., 210-211, for location of Material Relating 
to the History of Mennonites in America. 
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logical Seminary in Madison, New Jersey, and at Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute at Evanston, Illinois. Both of these libraries have 
large and often complete files of most of the more important 
Methodist periodicals, besides important manuscript collections. 
The most active Methodist historical societies are those in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia, though many of the Annual 
Conferences have local historical societies as in Wisconsin, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois. A National Methodist Historical Society has 
been formed and it is hoped that in the near future a national 
Methodist archive may be established, especially with the forma- 
tion of the great united Methodist church. 


MoRAVIANS 


Few of the American churches have a more elaborate 
archival set-up than the Moravians at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
where a costly and well equipped new building now houses a 
most interesting and valuable collection of archival materials 
under the care of a trained archivist. Another Moravian col- 
lection is that at Winston-Salem,’ North Carolina. 


MorRMONS, OR THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER 
Day SAINTS 


The Mormons have maintained from the beginning an of- 
ficial press and an official historian ‘to insure the cultivation of 
its historical garden.”’ As a result the Mormons have always 
been aware of the importance of their historical materials and 
have in Salt Lake City an official archival collection of large pro- 
portions. The New York Public Library probably has in its 
possession the largest collection of Mormon archival materials 
outside Salt Lake City. 


Tue PRESBYTERIANS 


Of all the American churches none has given so adequate 
attention to caring for their denominational archives as have 
the Presbyterians. 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
or the Northern Presbyterian Church, has established a national 
Presbyterian archives in Philadelphia, which goes under the 
name of The Department of History of the Office of the 


- 7 Allison, op. cit., 147-165; Ibid., 212-213. 
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General Assembly, which is one of the five departments of 
this office. It is housed in the Witherspoon Building in 
Philadelphia, in spacious quarters, under the direction of a 
trained archivist. It maintains a library of 75,000 books and 
pamphlets; has large manuscript holdings and religious news- 
paper files; maintains a museum of interest which includes the 
largest collection of communion tokens in this country. The 
Southern Presbyterian church, or the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, rivals the Northern church, if it does not 
surpass it, in its archival activities. Under the direction of a 
devoted archivist, Dr. S. M. Tenney—whose private collection 
of Presbyterian materials forms the nucleus of this large col- 
lection of Southern Presbyterian archival materials — the 
Southern Presbyterian General Assembly established the His- 
torical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
in 1926, which has expanded until it now has nearly one hundred 
thousand books and pamphlets and manuscripts valued at $120,- 
000. It is particularly rich in manuscript materials and pos- 
sesses 1,171 MS. volumes of presbyterial, synodical, and session 
records, besides hundreds of volumes of printed minutes; I 
know of no other collection in the country that has grown more 
rapidly. It is also rich in files of church periodicals. In the 
last eleven years twenty-eight graduate students from eleven 
states have utilized the resources of this collection in their thesis 
preparation. It is housed in a large stone building in the heart 
of the Great Smoky Mountains at Montreat, North Carolina, a 
lovely place to visit in spring and autumn.* 


Tue REFORMED BopIEes 


The principal depositories of the Reformed Church in 
America (the Dutch Reformed) are found in the Sage Library 
of the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
These consist of a considerable body of manuscripts relating to 
the colonial matters such as Minutes of Consistories, Minutes of 
Particular Synods and private papers. The Library also pos- 
sesses quite a body of manuscript materials relating to the Ger- 


8 Valuable manuscript materials bearing on the early history of Presbyterianism 
in central and western New York are in the library of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. In the libraries of the Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia, Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and in Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, are valuable Presbyterian 
manuscript collections. See Sweet, W. W., Religion on the American Frontier: 
The Presbyterians, Bibliography, 888-917. 
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man Reformed church during the colonial period, since the Ger- 
man churches were largely subsidized by the Dutch Classis of 
Amsterdam. The principal body of German Reformed (Re- 
formed Church in the United States) materials are found, 
however, at the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. This collection is under the con- 
trol of the Historical Society of the Reformed Church in the 
United States. The archives of the Historical Commission of 
the Evangelical Synod of North America are located at Eden 
Theological Seminary at Webster Groves, Missouri. In 1934 
the Evangelical Synod united with the Reformed Church in the 
United States to form the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


SHAKERS 


The largest collection of Shaker materials is housed in 
Western Reserve Historical Society in Cleveland, Ohio. This is 
a very large personal manuscript collection which has been gath- 
ered by the director, Mr. C. W. Cathcart. Other Shaker 
manuscripts are deposited in the Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical Society building in Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Edward D. 
Andrews of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, also possesses a large col- 
lection of Shaker manuscripts.° 


UNITARIANS AND UNIVERSALISTS 


The Congregational Library at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
the Rhode Island Historical Society at Providence, and the Li- 
brary of the Meadville Theological School in Chicago, are the 
principal depositories of Unitarian materials. Tufts College 
in Massachusetts is the depository for the archival materials of 
the Universalist Historical Society. 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


A second type of depositories where church archival ma- 
terial has been collected are the state historical societies. The 
Massachusetts, the Pennsylvania, the Wisconsin, the Illinois, 
and the Minnesota societies are good examples where there has 
been a growing interest in this type of materials. The Min- 
nesota Society, for instance, has made microfilms of all the 
Minnesota materials in the American Home Missionary Society 


9 For a discussion of the location of Shaker materials see Chase, Daryl, ‘‘Early 
Shakers: An Experiment in Religious Communism’’ (Typed Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1936), 220 ff. 
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collection. Wisconsin has in its possession a part of the Shane 
Collection bearing on early Presbyterianism in Kentucky; the 
Jackson Kemper papers; the Cutting Marsh papers; the Alfred 
Brunson papers. This Society has also given considerable space 
in its magazine to the publication of church history materials. 
Larger encouragement might well be given to denominational 
historical societies in the several states to cooperate more closely 
with the state historical societies, at least to the extent of using 
the state archives buildings as depositories for their materials. 
This would centralize materials and greatly facilitate the work 
of research in the field of church history, and at the same time 
provide much safer housing for denominational collections. 

A third type of depositories for church history archives 
are certain university libraries, where an attempt has been made 
to gather American church history materials on a national scale. 
Perhaps the University of Chicago is the best example of this 
type of activity, though Union Theological Seminary in New 
York and Duke University have more or less committed them- 
selves to such enterprises. 

Modesty should prohibit any extensive discussion as to 
what has been accomplished at the University of Chicago. 
Among the acquisitions obtained within the last score of years 
have been nearly three thousand volumes of diocesan minutes 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church for practically every diocese 
in the country; large collections of the files of church period- 
icals of the major denominations; transcripts and photostats 
and microfilms of manuscript materials, particularly of Baptist, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist MS. sources; a considerable Mor- 
mon collection; and also new collections of Catholic, Lutheran, 
Quaker, and other materials. 

An enterprise that was begun a number of years ago but 
rendered more or less unnecessary by the work now being car- 
ried on by the Federal Records Survey project of the W. P. A. 
was that of making a card catalogue of all church history ma- 
terials in historical society collections. 

Limitation of space makes impossible the mentioning of a 
considerable number of small archival collections, but what is 
here presented is a more or less comprehensive cross section 
of what has so far been accomplished in the gathering and pre- 
serving of archives in the special field of American church his- 
tory. 











PACIFISM AND THE STATE IN COLONIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Guy FRANKLIN HERSHBERGER 
Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana 


There are many varieties of pacifism in the world today. 
And the history of the peace movement shows that most of 
them, if not all, have had a long existence. Each type of pacifism 
is usually based on some corresponding variety of theology, re- 
ligion, ethics, or political or social philosophy. 


In 1815, for example, the Reverend Noah Worcester’ 
founded the Massachusetts Peace Society. Worcester and his 
associates had a program of peace through education. Theirs 
was not a doctrine of nonresistance. Individuals were not urged 
to refuse military service. Worcester was content with a general 
condemnation of war as unchristian and brutal and then he 
relied on his program of education through the school, the 
church, and the press to abolish the institution of war itself. He 
believed that within one hundred years society would be freed 
from this scourge and then war would no longer be a source of 
trouble for the individual conscience. This type of pacifism, 
while having its Christian elements, was nevertheless inspired 
to a large extent by the age of reason and the doctrine of perpet- 
ual progress. It was based on that philosophy which hopefully 
expected the imminent dawning of a golden age through intel- 
lectual and social enlightenment. 


Another variety of pacifism is found in the work of David 
Low Dodge’ who founded the New York Peace Society, also in 
1815. Dodge also believed in education as a means of promoting 
the cause of peace. But unlike Worcester, he had no dream of 
reconstructing the social order through his peace program. 
Dodge was a biblical nonresistant. The Christian may never take 


1 For a statement of Worcester’s views see his pamphlet, Solemn Review of the 
Custom of War, published in 1814, and his periodical, The Friend of Peace, 
1815 ff. 

2 Cf. David Low Dodge, The Mediator’s Kingdom not of this World: But Spirit- 
ual, first published in 1809, and War Inconsistent with the Religion of Jesus 
Christ, published in 1812. 
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a human life, he says, because to do so would be contrary to the 
command of Christ. Even to kill an assassin in self-defense is 
not permissible for the Christian. For “the Christian, if he is 
killed, goes to heaven; but the assassin, if he is killed, goes to 
hell, and the soul of the slayer is in danger of following.”* This 
nonresistant way of life is the law of Christ who has established 
a kingdom which is not of this world. The kingdoms of this 
world are in Satan’s hands. It is they which use carnal weapons 
and engage in the ways of worldly politics. But the subjects of 
Christ’s kingdom are required “to come out from the world and 
be separated.” They must not be “unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers: for what fellowship hath righteousness with un- 
righteousness? And what communion hath light with darkness? 
And what concord hath Christ with Belial?’”’* Dodge is a thor- 
oughgoing nonresistant. He has separated himself sharply from 
the world. And he has little faith in the goodness of the social 
order. He does not believe that war can be eradicated through an 
evolutionary process of enlightenment. He is issuing a call to 
Christians to come out of the world and join the body of the 
elect in preparation for the kingdom to come. And yet Dodge 
had sufficient faith in the process of education to organize the 
first peace society in America and to play an important role in 
the movement for peace in the nineteenth century. 


Another pacifist of the nineteenth century who renounced 
all political responsibility was Adin Ballou.® Approaching the 
subject from a point of view more rationalistic and less Biblical 
than that of Dodge, he nevertheless assigned political activity 
very definitely to the realm of sub-Christian society. It is the 
function of civil government to maintain order in this society. 
But true Christianity, he says, dwells on the mountain top, above 
the tented field of civil government. It proclaims the law of per- 
fect love and compromises with nothing short of this. Ballou is 
not an anarchist. He recognizes government as natural, God-or- 
dained and necessary, on its proper level. But Christians cannot 
hold positions in the civil government, nor invoke the aid of its 
military and penal power. To do so would be to nullify the 
central Christian doctrine of perfect love. If anyone objects to 
this nonresistant doctrine as anti-social, Ballou says its adher- 


3 aa War Inconsistent with the Religion of Jesus Christ (Boston, 1905 edition), 
is 


4 Ibid., 165. 
5 Cf. Adin Ballou, Primitive Christianity and its Corruptions (1870). 
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ents perform a greater service to society than do those who 
participate in politics. They constitute the best people which a 
state can have within its jurisdiction. Their life is a constant 
witness of righteousness—a living rebuke to evil. It is their 
“high calling . . . to stand morally at the front of the procession 
of humanity, to lead it on to a truer righteousness, to leaven it 
with regenerating influences, to salt it with divine principles, to 
show it ‘a more excellent way,’ and so gradually convert it to 
pure Christianity and thereby bring in the kingdom of God.’” 

Probably the most widely known variety of pacifism is that 
of the Quakers. It arose in seventeenth century England and 
flourished in colonial America. In colonial Pennsylvania several 
varieties of pacifism thrived side by side, of course. But the 
Quaker variety was most prominently in the public eye. And it 
is Quaker pacifism with which this paper is particularly con- 
cerned. The Quakers represent a point of view somewhat in 
between that of Noah Worcester and David Low Dodge or 
Adin Ballou. Historically, they have agreed with Dodge and 
Ballou that warfare, whether aggressive or defensive, is wrong. 
And their monthly meetings did not hesitate to disown individ- 
ual members who departed from that faith so far as to take part 
in military operations. But the Quakers have not shared with 
the nonresistants their renunciation of political and social re- 
sponsibility. In this respect they have agreed more nearly with 
Worcester. 

The Quaker point of view has recently received a fresh 
statement in a symposium by a dozen or more authors, published 
in a volume entitled, Beyond Dilemmas: Quakers Look at Life.’ 
In this volume, Rufus Jones, the world’s leading Quaker, ab- 
jures the low view of humanity held by David Low Dodge. He 
says: “To apologize for sin as though it belonged to man’s 
nature, to assume that he is a worm of the dust and necessarily 
evil are contrary to the entire idea of the Quaker.”* And Clar- 
ence Marsh Case in another chapter explains that Quakers are 
not nonresistants. They are rather non-physical resistants, 
“noted for their resisting of political and social wrongs by 
political and social means.” The other peace sects (the Mennon- 
ites would serve as an example) have, for the most part, been 


6 Ibid., 180. 

7 8. B. Laughlin, editor, Beyond Dilemmas: Quakers Look at Life (New York, 
1937). 

8 Ibid., 40-41. 
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nonresistants. But not so the Quakers.” The political implications 
of these views are succinctly stated in a chapter by Walter C. 
Woodward who characterizes the Quakers as “holding to a 
single standard of morality for the individual and for the politi- 
cal group, they believe that the state should be and can be Chris- 
tianized.””* Another contemporary Quaker has recently ex- 
pressed the belief “that the kingdoms of the world may become 
the kingdom of the Lord and of his Christ.””* 


This view is not far from that of William Penn, the found- 
er of Pennsylvania, who spoke of government as “a part of 
religion itself, a thing sacred in its institutions and end.” 
Bearing in mind the peaceful content of the Quaker’s religion, 
this sentence from Penn states the distinctive feature of Quaker 
pacifism in Pennsylvania. It was an attempt to combine an 
uncompromising testimony of peace with an active political life. 
In the preface to his frame of government for Pennsylvania, the 
founder states further his views of government. He recognizes 
the need for a certain amount of coercion in civil affairs, but 
gives it a place of minor importance among the functions of 
the state. And he hopes that in the course of time it may be re- 
duced to a negligible minimum. Penn says: “They weakly err, 
that think there is no other use of government than correction, 
which is the coarsest part of it; daily experience tells us, that the 
care and regulation of many other affairs more soft and daily 
necessary, make up much the greatest part of government; and 
which must have followed the peopling of the world, had Adam 
never fell, and will continue among men on earth under the 
highest attainments they may arrive at, by the coming of the 
blessed second Adam, the Lord from Heaven.”"* This statement 
gives the key to Penn’s political philosophy and his plan for the 
government of Pennsylvania. It was to be a government like 
that before the fall of Adam when man, God’s deputy, ruled 
the world, and “there was no need of coercive or compulsive 
means.”"* It was to be a governiment by men of the highest 
moral attainments who would apply to the entire life of the 


9 Ibid., 139 ff. 

10 Ibid., 219. 

11 Henry J. Cadbury, ‘‘The Individual Christian and the Statsc,’’ in Friends World 
Conference Official Report (Philadelphia, 1937), 35. 

12 From the preface to the Frame of Government for Pennsy ‘ania, reprinted in the 
Colonial Records, I, 30. 

13 Colonial Records, I, 30. 

14 Ibid., 1, 29. 
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corporate state those principles of kindness and love which 
governed their individual relationships with their fellow men. 
This was the faith in which the holy experiment was launched 
in 1682. 


What chance was there that William Penn’s undertaking 
would succeed? If we are to believe Reinhold Niebuhr, the very 
nature of the holy experiment doomed it to failure from the 
beginning. Niebuhr has on numerous occasions emphasized the 
inevitable difference between private and public morals.** The 
individual may be able to attain a high standard of unselfish- 
ness toward others, and purge out the egoistic elements quite 
thoroughly. But for the group it is impossible, he says, to estab- 
ish a rational social force strong enough to control the natural 
impulses which hold society together. When individuals are 
united in a single group, their egoism has a way of compounding 
itself until the collective ego becomes a colossus incapable of 
control by the moral forces which hold the individual in check. 
This, says Niebuhr, “justifies and necessitates political policies 
which a purely individualistic ethic must always find embarrass- 
ing.’’*® 

Does the history of colonial Pennsylvania verify Niebuhr’s 
thesis, or the Quaker position? One single experiment is possibly 
not sufficient for the final evaluation of any social theory. And 
any given experiment might have a different outcome, depending 
upon the circumstances under which it is conducted. But cer- 
tainly one is justified in drawing a few tentative conclusions 
from the outcome of William Penn’s holy experiment. We know, 
for example, that the experiment came to an end in 1756, after 
seventy-five years. And the evidence shows rather clearly that 
there were two major causes for its abandonment. The first 
cause was the pressure of military forces from without. The 
second was the strain of political life within the government 
itself. And both of these causes, the latter perhaps more than 
the first, demonstrate that it is difficult, if not impossible, even 
for a society of idealists like the Quakers, to maintain the highest 
ethical principles in the management of a political state. 


As said above, the holy experiment was handicapped by 
the pressure of military forces from without. In fact it was 


15 See especially Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society: A Study in 
Ethics and Politics (New York, 1932). 
16 Ibid., xi. 
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hindered from the beginning by military obligations written 
into the very charter itself. This document, while giving lip 
service to Penn’s noble intention of dealing kindly with the in- 
dians, cautiously guarded against too much kindness by giving 
him power “to levy, muster and train all sorts of men... and 
to make war and pursue the enemies and. . . put them to death 
by the law of war .. . and do all and every other act and thing 
which to the charge and office of a captain general of an army 
belongeth . . . as fully and freely as any captain general of an 
army, hath ever had the same.””*” These provisions were no doubt 
repugnant to Penn’s ideals. But the charter could not have been 
obtained without them. So, in laying the foundation of the holy 
experiment itself, Penn made his compromise with the militaris- 
tic world about him. 


Unfortunately for Penn’s plans, circumstances required 
him to live most of his days in England. Altogether he spent less 
than four years in Pennsylvania. The province was therefore 
governed by deputies most of the time. During the first four 
years of his absence, the entire provincial council acted as depu- 
ty governor, with Thomas Lloyd, Quaker preacher and personal 
friend of Penn, presiding most of the time. But in 1688 Penn 
made a new departure, appointing Captain John Blackwell, a 
non-Quaker and British army officer, to the post of deputy gov- 
ernor. This strange innovation must have shocked some of 
Penn’s friends and followers. At any rate, we find him explain- 
ing the appointment in a letter to a friend on the ground that 
Friends refused to accept the position, “especially Thomas Lloyd 
to whom I offered it.”” Then followed an enumeration of Black- 
well’s qualifications, one of which is experience in commanding 
men. And then Penn made a significant statement: “I thought 
I had a treasure in him, and being not a Friend, could better deal 
with those that were not and stop their mouths, and be stiff with 
neighbors upon occasion. This was my motive to have him, and 
so thou mayst tell others.’”* 


It seems that this desired stiff treatment was intended not 
only for enemies from without, whom the charter had required 
the proprietor to pursue. A letter from Penn to the council in 


17 The charter of Charles II to William Penn is printed in full in the Colonial 
Records, I, 17-26. The above quotation appears on page 24. 

18 From a MS. letter of William Penn to a friend, American Philosophical Society, 
Penn Letters and Ancient Documents Relating to Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
I, 62. 
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1688 reveals the significant fact that Penn wanted the same kind 
of treatment for some of his own subjects who could not be 
persuaded by Quakerly methods to pay their quit-rents promptly 
and regularly. “I have considered your hard task,” said Penn, 


“and the rubs the worldly spirit puts in your way, ... and for 
your ease, have appointed one, that is not a Friend . . . to be 
governor in my absence... ; let him see what he can do a while, 


T have ordered him to confer in private with you, and square 
himself by your advice, but bear down with a visible authority, 
vice and faction. . . . I desire you to receive this person with 
kindness and let him see it and use his not being a Friend to 
Friends’ advantage. But you must know I have a rough people to 
deal with about my quitrents .. . and it being his talent to regu- 
late and let things in method, easy and just, I have pitched upon 
him to advise therein.”’”” 


This using one who was not a Friend “to Friends’ advan- 
tage” does suggest that the mild and peaceful ways of the Quaker 
were not quite suited to political society. Can it be that Penn’s 
ideals were slipping a bit on the icy paths of public affairs? True, 
his troubles were serious enough. Besides the internal problems 
of the Pennsylvania government, he was kept busy convincing 
the authorities in London that Pennsylvania should not be taken 
away from him. For there were numerous busybodies doing 
their best to secure an annulment of the charter. In addition to 
this, Penn was experiencing serious financial difficulties. One 
cannot blame him, therefore, for wishing to collect his quitrents. 
But it does seem that a peaceful Quaker with a vision of an ideal 
society like that before the fall of Adam would at least not think 
of using war as a means of profiteering. And yet one finds the 
following tell-tale sentence in a letter from William Penn to the 
Pennsylvania council in 1691: “We are here in a troubled sea, 
and almost ready to sink, under the weight of wars which fill 
poor Europe with misery ... ; and where things will pitch and 
when Christendom will have peace, God alone knows. Where- 
fore be wise, and still, and make your advantage by it, at the 
markets of that side of the world.”” 


In 1692 Penn’s enemies finally succeeded in having the 
government of Pennsylvania taken out of his hands temporarily, 
19 Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Dreer Collection, Letters and Papers of Wil- 


liam Penn, 25. 
20 Ibid., 37. 
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owing in part to its failure to support King William’s war. When 
the crown returned the province into his hands two years later, 
it was with a distinct understanding that he do everything within 
his power to “provide for the safety and security thereof.” And 
according to the report of the Lords of Trade, Penn even said, 
“he doubts not but that they [the council and assembly of Penn- 
sylvania] will at all times dutifully comply with and yield obe- 
dience’’”* to all royal orders in behalf of defense. Can we believe 
that Penn meant what he said? Yet he had to say something of 
the sort if he were not to lose his government altogether. And 
so he made the compromise and wrote to his friends in America: 
“Things are not just now ...as you may reasonably desire.”’ But 
this ‘“you must not take amiss” for the “circumstances we are 
under” will not “permit another method at this time. .. . Accept 
this part of the goodness of God, and wait for the rest. We 
must creep where we cannot go, and it is as necessary for us, in 
the things of life, to be wise as to be innocent.’’” 


One wonders if this conflict between ethics and _ politics 
was not productive of more “wisdom” than was good for the 
health of the holy experiment. In private life Penn would no 
doubt have held up the banner of peace even at the cost of his 
own life. But to do so in public affairs might have meant the 
death of the great enterprise to which he was attached. And it 
may be that this was worth more to him than a strict adherence 
to principle. If so, whatever sacrifice of principle Penn was 
guilty of must have sprung from a personally unsefish motive. 
But if this be correct, then must it be concluded that in public 
life even high ethical purposes require a course of behavior 
which cannot be condoned in private life, as Niebuhr says? 


No doubt, the severest test of the holy experiment came in 
the internal politics of the province. The Quakers in the assem- 
bly were generally possessed of lesser qualities than William 
Penn. This was especially true of the second and third genera- 
tion, many of whom were birthright Friends, accepting the 
Quaker way of life because of tradition and custom instead of 
a conviction which grew out of an inner experience. And so 
they, much more than Penn, frequently renounced that “high at- 
tainment” upon which he relied for the making of his ideal state. 


21 Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York, IVj 
108-110. 

22 Quoted from Samuel M. Janney, The Life of William Penn (Philadelphia, 1852), 
396-7. 
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A chief cause for this renunciation was an ardent enthusiasm 
for political freedom and justice as they understood it. The 
Quakers in the Pennsylvania assembly early developed certain 
ideals of justice and liberty which they pursued relentlessly. 
Obstacles were removed by seizure of power and vigorous 
attack. This often led to acrid controversy, bitter feeling, and a 
selfish spirit. The Christian principle of love was sacrificed to 
the search for political power without which their ideals could 
not be fully achieved. And when this was done, the foundation 
of the holy experiment was seriously weakened. 


As early as 1683 the assembly began to increase its power 
at the expense of the governor. Under Penn’s first frame of 
government, all legislation originated with the governor and the 
council, or the upper house. But the struggle for power continued 
until in 1701 the right of initiative resided in the assembly alone. 
The council became an appointive body, a mere cabinet of ad- 
visers, without any legislative powers. Out of this struggle grew 
two political factions, the proprietary and the popular parties. 
An enormous amount of jealousy and personal animosity existed 
between them. Important issues seldom arose without one side 
or the other feeling that its power was being challenged or some- 
one feeling that his official prerogative was being encroached 
upon. 

William Penn was grieved by these developments. As early 
as 1691 he wrote a touching letter to the provincial counci! 
pleading for peace and harmony. “Your division has torn me 
to pieces,” he says. “I am a man of sorrows and you augment 
my griefs, not because you don’t love me, but because you don’t 
love one another ... .’” He warned the council that if the internal 
strife continued, the government was in danger of being taken 
out of his hands, a step which was actually adopted by the crown 
the following year. “Shall your dissatisfaction about David 
Lloyd and John White, their usage, ruin us all? Cannot you bear 
a little for the good of the whole at least till it please God to 
bring me among you. One party complains of a surreptitious 
council, the other of an incompetent election of a deputy ... I 
oblige you in the fear and name of God .. . that you forgive and 
pass by your respective heats and objections and . . . whoever is 
most in the right will I hope show most of that disposition, and 
by that convince the opposite party... . I can forgive you in 
what any of you have thought or done at any time against me; 
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can you not for my sake and your own forgive one another?... 
Strive not, read the fifth of Matthew, the twelfth of Romans... 
you will see what becomes Christianity, even in government. .. . 
Be kind and yielding, that you neighbors may see, you can for- 
give as well as repent, and be wise as well as jealous of your 
rights.’’** William Penn had laid his finger at the heart of the 
issue. Could the ethic of Matthew five and Romans twelve be 
maintained “even in government?” Or. would jealousy for rights 
prevent such a happy state of affairs? The success or failure of 
the holy experiment hinged largely on this question. 

The Quaker politicians no doubt were able to see the issue. 
But the quarrels and factions continued and as they did so the 
politicians did what they could to rationalize their actions. When 
they imprisoned George Keith and William Bradford for pub- 
lishing a printed attack upon the Quaker leaders, they said the 
arrest was related only to those portions of the pamphlet which 
criticized them as magistrates, and in no way to those affecting 
them as individuals or as members of the Quaker society. This 
meant that the Quaker in public office could not tolerate criticism 
which he might endure as an individual. The Friend in the 
meeting might love his enemies and do good to them that hate 
him, but not so the Friend in government. The religious Quaker 
might be “transformed by the renewing of his mind,” but the 
political Quaker must be “conformed to this world.” This was, 
of course, a denial of Penn’s own belief, and a positive violation 
of his advice to the council when he cited the fifth of Matthew 
and the twelfth of Romans as teaching what is becoming to 
Christianity “even in government.” These magistrates were re- 
nouncing the original Quaker position on public and private mor- 
ality as the most convenient escape from their dilemma. 


Numerous instances of this kind occurred from time to 
time until in 1701 the yearly meeting warned that some mem- 
bers “have been too factious and troublesome in the government 
under which they ought peaceably to live; and have by their 
seditious words, insinuations, and practices, disquieted the minds 
of others to the making of parties and disturbances; and some 
under the fair colours of law and privileges, have promoted their 
sinister ends, when indeed it was but to take vengeance against 
23 Dreer Collection, Letters and Papers of William Penn, 38. 

24 Cf. Robert Proud, The History of Pennsylvania in North America (Philadelphia, 


1797), I, 371-376. See also Nancy H. McCreary, ‘‘ Pennsylvania Literature of the 
Colonial Period,’’ Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LII, 295. 
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those whom they had taken disgust against: and this we cannot 
but declare our just abhorrence of ; that any should sacrifice the 
peace of the province to private revenge.” 

This warning was in order, but it was not very well heeded. 
The administration of Governor John Evans which came a few 
years later was a period of storm and stress, beginning with a 
dispute over the power of adjournment, and ending in 1709 with 
an attempt to impeach James Logan, the proprietor’s secretary. 
Logan was charged with tyranny and with working against the 
interests of the people, depriving them of their rights, their 
privileges, and their liberties. And in the end it was only by 
executive interference that he was saved from imprisonment by 
his fellow Quakers in the assembly. 

The assembly's doings had now reached a point where thé 
sober-minded people of the province could tolerate them no 
longer. Two weeks before the election in 1710, the Philadelphia 
yearly meeting dealt with the political activities of its members 
in a large and comprehensive way. The official epistle decried 
“some things of a hurtful tendency . . . whose reformation we 
greatly desire.”’ Especially in “matters of temporal government” 
had some things taken place “not to the honor of our holy pro- 
fession.”” Friends were advised to vote for men “fearing and 
loving God . . . that all self-seekers . . . may be disrobed and 
prevented of any power.” And litigation among Friends was 
condemned in a vigorous fashion.” These efforts had their effect 
and a new assembly was chosen which labored “in good humour 
and well.” 

By this time, however, many began to question the fitness 
of the Quakers for political life. Even Isaac Norris, a political 
Quaker, said that in order to be active in politics, Friends must 
choose among three alternatives: first, to “be independent and 
entirely by ourselves”; second, “if mixed, partial to our own 
opinion, and not allow the liberty to others”; third, to be “dis- 
senters in our own country.’*’ And James Logan, William 
Penn’s secretary, found to his dismay that the Quaker way of 
life would “not answer in English government.” In a letter to 
Penn as early as 1703 he said he had “‘been made a witness of the 
necessity of retiring from the world and withdrawing our hearts 
25 Minutes of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, I, 86. 


26 Ibid., I, 132-134. 
27 Letter from Isaac Norris to William Penn, Nov. 29, 1710, Penn-Logan Corres- 


pondence, IT, 431. 
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from all human dependencies.” For this reason he urged Penn to 
dispose of his government as soon as possible. Friends should be 
relieved of the “intolerable hardships they lie under, in things 
their principles will not suffer them to be free in, as oaths and 
arms... [and] I can answer, for my own part, I am weary of 
government affairs as they must be managed.” 

In 1715, an anonymous Quaker writer spoke with even 
greater certainty in a pamphlet entitled Tribute to Caesar. This 
author argued that Christians “have no more to do in Caesar’s 
court than in his camp.” He says the Quakers decline the camp 
and defend the court when fundamentally there is no difference 
between the two. To pay ordinary taxes is justifiable, of course, 
and it is not always necessary to inquire what the government 
does with them. But when taxes are levied specifically for war 
purposes, and announced as such, the Christian must refuse to 
pay them, says the author. Hence the expedient of voting money 
for the “Queen’s use” in response to a demand for military aid 
is a sacrifice of principle. He says as long as Quakers ‘‘weave 
church and state together, in one piece’ as they do in Pennsyl- 
vania, such inconsistency must follow, for the governments of 
this world are under the rule of the evil one. Despite his good 
intentions, says the writer, William Penn’s government was or- 
dained by Charles II, and judging by appearances, Charles IT 
was ordained of the devil. Therefore, it is time for Quakers to 
heed to the word of Christ who says his kingdom is not of this 
world, and to separate themselves from all affairs of state. “T 
look upon this piece of politics in our church . . . to be an inno- 
vation, and as great an abuse to our profession, as any that ever 
yet was introduced into the church from the apostles to Constan- 
tine’s time.” 

Up to 1710 the course of William Penn’s holy experiment 
was not very satisfactory. His hope that the Christian principle 
of love could be applied in political life as well as in private had 
not been realized. But a number of factors helped to improve the 
situation from this point on. Asa result, the Quaker government 
of Pennsylvania entered a more tranquil period which continued 
for almost thirty years. Beginning with 1739, however, the mili- 
tary forces from without and the political dissensions within the 
government seemed to combine as if in a final and double effort 
to submit the holy experiment to a genuinely acid test. In that 


28 James Logan to William Penn, Jbid., I, 227-235. 
29 Philalethes (pseudonym), Tribute to Caesar (Philadelphia, 1715). 
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year, at the beginning of the Anglo-Spanish war, Governor 
Thomas asked the assembly to put the province into a state of 
readiness at once.” It was a long time since the assembly had 
received such a request. Its first reaction was to say, in true 
Quaker fashion, that laws for military defense would conflict 
with peaceful consciences.” In a short time, however, the assem- 
bly began to weaken under continuous pressure from the gov- 
ernor. Religious arguments were abandoned and others used 
instead. It was argued that the expense would be too great and 
that Pennsylvania was provided with natural protection, making 
artificial defenses unnecessary. The French might be ambitious, 
but they were too much separated by other English colonies to 
make them dangerous to Pennsylvania.* Evasion and delay were 
resorted to as long as possible. After a long period of controver- 
sy the assembly finally compromised by voting a sum of money 
for the “king’s use.’’** This controversy was so bitter and so 
unlike the true Quaker spirit that British Friends were led to 
disapprove. In 1742, Dr. John Fothergill, prominent English 
Quaker, wrote a letter to Israel Pemberton, Jr., in which he 
said: “If I may be permitted to give my opinion of the manage- 
ment of your controversy with the governor, I can scarcely upon 
the whole forbear to take his side. Your cause is undoubtedly 
good, but I am afraid you discover a little more warmth than is 
quite consistent with the moderation we profess. . . . The argu- 
ments made use of by the assembly are strong and cogent, but he 
justly accuses you with too much acrimony.” 


This policy was so unsatisfactory to James Logan that in 
1741 he challenged the Quakers of the Philadelphia yearly meet- 
ing to abandon political life. He argued that defensive war was 
essentially the same as the exercise of the police force. Because 
he differed with the majority of Friends on this point, he had 
tried to be consistent by remaining inactive in the official meet- 
ings of the society. So he argued that those of the society who 
opposed defensive war should also be consistent and withdraw 
from all offices of the civil government.” 

30 Colonial Records, IV, 354. 

31 Ibid., IV, 366-368. 

32 Ibid., IV, 371-375. 

33 Ibid., IV, 422-467, at intervals. 
34 Pemberton Papers, XXXIV, 2. 


35 Logan’s letter to the yearly meeting is printed in full in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, VI, 403-411. 
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Logan’s argument was cogent enough. But the yearly 
meeting did not take it seriously at this time. Some of its more 
spiritual-minded leaders saw the seriousness of the situation, 
however, and began to lead the society away from politics. Soon 
after Logan sent his famous letter to the official meeting, John 
Woolman, then in his early twenties, wrote some lines in his 
journal, resolving “so to pass my time, as to things outward, that 
nothing might hinder me from the most steady attention to the 
voice of the True Shepherd.”** It was the genius of Woolman 
to bring into Quakerism a revival of spiritual strength. His 
resolution against outward things was made with special refer- 
ence to business affairs. But in Woolman’s mind it applied to 
politics as well. He was one of a group of vigorous young leaders 
who quietly, but resolutely, led the Quaker society out of the 
troublesome political period into a new era of mystical quietism. 


Some time was needed, of course, for this development to 
take place. After 1745, however, the yearly meeting placed an 
increasing emphasis on the example of Christ “who hath com- 
manded us to love our enemies, and to do good even to them that 
hate us.”” And Friends were urged “to be faithful to that ancient 
testimony . . . against bearing of arms and fighting.’’*’ The 
epistle of 1746 was practically nonresistant in tone. All desire 
for worldly power was repudiated. High standards of moral 
attainment were demanded. It is evident that the Society of 
Friends was gaining new strength in its inner life, for which the 
leadership of Woolman was in part responsible. 


But while the yearly meeting was coming back to the true 
anti-war position, the assembly moved farther away from it. 
Benjamin Franklin, in his Autobiography,” relates something 
of the embarrassment which this caused the political Quakers. 
They did not want to go directly against Quaker principles by 
voting military supplies in so many words. Neither did they 
want to deny the requests of the crown. So they solved the dilem- 
ma by voting money for the “king’s use.”’ But if the request did 
not come directly from the crown, this expression did not quite 
fit. So when New England requested aid in 1745, the assembly 
voted 3000 pounds for the use of New England to purchase 
bread, flour, wheat, or other grain. Governor Thomas then 


36 John Woolman, Journal, original MS. in Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 15. 

37 Minutes of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, I, 452-3. 

38 From Franklin’s Autobiography in Albert Henry Smyth, The Writings of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, I, 361-368. 
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accepted the gift, saying the “other grain” was meant to be gun- 
powder, which he purchased, and the Quakers did not object. 
During 1747 and 1748 a voluntary association in Pennsylvania 
took steps to purchase some cannon for the erection of a battery 
on the Delaware river. Contributions were solicited from in- 
dividuals and organizations including the Philadelphia fire 
company which had many Quakers in its membership. Franklin 
was anxious to have the fire company subscribe something, but 
was not sure if it could be done, because of the Quaker members. 
So he made the following suggestion to a non-Quaker mem- 
ber of the fire company: “If we fail [in the attempt to sub- 
scribe something], let us move the purchase of a fire engine 
with the money; the Quakers can have no objection to that; and 
then, if you nominate me and I you as a committee for that pur- 
pose, we will buy a great gun which is certainly a fire engine.” 
“I see,” said the other, “you have improved by being so long in 
the assembly ; your equivocal project would be just a match for 
their wheat or other grain.”” 


By this time, however, many of the assemblymen no longe 
claimed to champion the principle of pacifism. And in 1748 they 
definitely told the council so.*° Later, when Braddock came to 
drive the French out of Pennsylvania, the assembly again began 
working on a bill to raise the necessary funds. But it soon 
reached a deadlock with the governor over the method of raising 
the money. When bills of credit were proposed, they failed to 
agree on the length of time for sinking the bills. And when a 
general property tax was proposed, the governor objected to the 
taxation of proprietary estates. In the end, the attempt to raise 
money did not succeed until the proprietors consented to a volun- 
tary contribution. 

The most impressive feature of this controversy is the 
complete absence of pacifism in the assembly’s approach. The 
issue was political and economic power. The assembly had no 
scruples about contributing military supplies. Instead, when 
military appropriations were delayed because of disagreement 
over the method of raising the money, it complained of being 
rendered “odious .. . to the army that is come to protect us.”’ 
The high point in anti-pacifist argument was reached when the 
assembly complained of inability to defend its own estates with- 


39 Ibid., 368. 
40 Colonial Records, V, 333-338. 
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out protecting those of the proprietors gratis!** This referred 
to the proprietors’ insistence that their estates be exempt from 
taxation. Obviously the time had arrived when the Pennsylvania 
Friends must lose their “ancient testimony” for peace, or ex- 
perience some kind of awakening to restore the pristine fervor 
of the faith. 


The yearly meeting saw this point and struggled hard for a 
satisfactory solution. In 1755 it demanded conduct strictly in 
harmony with the pacifist doctrine. The struggle for rights and 
privileges was completely repudiated. Friends were urged to 
submit to the authorities over them in so far as they could. And 
if anything was required contrary to conscience, they were ad- 
vised to suffer patiently, “not believing it to be allowed to the 
followers of Christ by force and violence to oppose the ordin- 
ances of magistrates. .. .”** This note is entirely out of harmony 
with the actual performance of the political Quakers, and ap- 
proaches the nonresistant position more nearly than anything 
found in Pennsylvania Quakerism for a long time. The yearly 
meeting could no longer condone the conduct of the Friends in 
the assembly. 


In line with this advice, when a new war tax bill was intro- 
duced shortly afterwards, a group of the more conscientious 
Quakers petitioned the assembly not to pass it.** And about the 
same time Samuel Fothergill of England, A Quaker minister 
who ranks with Woolman in his spiritual qualities, came to the 
province to assist Friends in this trying hour. Like the prophets 
of Israel, Fothergill prayed and pleaded with his backsliding 
people until a few members in the assembly began to vote against 
military measures. Then in April 1756, when the governor and 
council declared war against the Delawares and Shawnees, old 
Indian friends of the province, the breaking point was reached. 
Fothergill declared that the Quaker government was a salt 
which had lost its savor.** And early in June, six of the more 
conscientious Quaker assemblymen resigned their seats, explain- 
ing that office holding was now equivalent to military service, 
“which from a conviction of judgement, after mature delibera- 
tion, we cannot comply with.” So for the “peace of our minds, 


41 Ibid., VI, 628. 

42 Minutes of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, II, 76. 
43 Votes of the Assembly, IV, 496. 

44 Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill (New York, 1844), 255-6. 
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and the reputation, of our religious profession,” they asked to 
be excused from further service.*° 

The Pennsylvania assembly as a whole, despite its general 
departure from Quaker principles, had failed, nevertheless, to 
enact military measures with the speed which the British 
government desired. For this reason, Parliament in 1756, urged 
on by the enemies of the Quakers in Pennsylvania, was about to 
pass a bill requiring an oath and a test which would have forced 
the Quakers out of the government altogether. But influential 
Friends in England feared this might mean a complete political 
disablement of all Quakers within the realm. So they persuaded 
the leaders of Parliament to delay action while efforts would be 
made to effect a voluntary withdrawal of Friends from the 
Pennsylvania assembly. To this end, the London meeting ad- 
vised against standing for reelection, and delegated John Hunt 
and Christopher Wilson to go to Pennsylvania to take up the 
matter with the Friends personally.“* Many Quakers now re- 
fused to accept nomination, resulting in the election of seventeen 
new members in a total of thirty-six. The average annual turn- 
over was about four,’ so the significance of this election is ob- 
vious. Four additional Quakers were induced to resign their 
seats at the opening of the October session, 1756.** The legisia- 
ture normally had a few non-Quaker members anyway. Accord- 
ingly, in the new assembly the quaker element was reduced to 
less than one-fourth the total membership.” _ 

It is true, this withdrawal from the government was 
undertaken to prevent the complete political disablement of the 
Quakers. But the ablest religious leaders, such as Samuel 
Fothergill and John Woolman, believed this step necessary to 
preserve the spiritual life of Quakerism as well. In 1755, Wool- 
man wrote the epistle for the yearly meeting, advising separation 
from the spirit of this world.” And then in 1758, he sat on a 
special committee recommending a declaration against all office 
holding which invited a violation of the Quaker conscience. 

In line with this advice, the yearly meeting passed a drastic 
minute demanding separation of all members from the provin- 
45 Votes of the Assembly, IV, 564-565. 


46 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings for Pennsylvania, 37-40. 

47 See the roll of members in the minutes of the assembly at the opening of each 
session, Votes of the Assembly. 

48 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 41-42. Votes of the Assembly, IV, 626. 

49 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 41-42. 

50 Woolman, Journal, 32-34. 
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cial government, under pain of disownment. The minute says: 
“And if any professing with us should after the advice and 
loving admonitions of their brethren persist in a conduct so re- 
pugnant to that sincerity uprightness and self denial incumbent 
on us, it is the sense and judgment of this meeting that such 
persons should not be allowed to sit in our meetings for discipline 
nor be employed in the affairs of truth until they are brought to 
a sense and acknowledgment of their error.” 


The year 1758 is a definite turning point in Quaker history. 
By this notable minute, the society, for the first time, forbade its 
members to hold political office. With many it was an act of ex- 
pediency because of practical difficulties in time and war. But 
Woolman’s own convictions lay deeper than this. He believed 
that political life was in part responsible for the spirit of “world- 
liness” which afflicted the Quakerism of his day. In his journal 
for 1759, he asks whether in connection with civil affairs ‘“nar- 
rowness, party interest, respect to outward dignities, names or 
collours of men, do not stain the beauty of those assemblies and 
render the case doubtful in point of duty, whether a disciple of 
Christ ought to attend as 2a member united to the body or not.’ 


In political life, Woolman found a force gnawing at the 
vitals of Christian experience. So he turned his face to other 
interests, and with him the Society of Friends entered an era of 
quietism. There was now a renewed emphasis on inward religion, 
and the social message of Quakerism found expression in the 
gentler work of philanthropy and social reform. The Quakerism 
of this new era had a lively and virile social interest. But, for the 
most part, it held aloof from those activities inviting a compro- 
mise of the Quaker ethic. 


Did the Quakers do the right thing by withdrawing from 
politics in 1756? Is the difference between private and public 
morals so great that he who aspires to a really high standard | 
must as much as possible remain detached from the political 
order? Recently Reinhold Niebuhr has pressed this point more | 
sharply than ever by paying tribute to that absolute Christian 
pacifism which renders a genuine Christian service by symboliz- 
ing the absolute ideal of love. But to this tribute he attaches the 
condition that the pacifist “leave the world of politics alone en- 
tirely and seek simply to live by the love commandment in terms 








51 Minutes of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, II, 120. 
52 Woolman, Journal, 99. 
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which demand an irresponsible attitude toward the problem of 
collective justice in international and economic terms. Let him, 
in other words, be a pure pacifist and remind the rest of us, who 
fool with politics, that we are playing a dangerous game.’ 
“Let such pacifism realize that it is a form of asceticism and that 
as such it is a parasite on the sins of the rest of us, who maintain 
government and relative social peace and relative social justice. 
This recognition of parasitism will prevent pacifism from being 
corrupted by pharisaism. It can therefore testify against us 
without tempting us to resist sinful pharisaism with sinful 


9954 


arrogance. 


But modern Friends are not convinced. Isaac Sharpless, the 
late president of Haverford, thinks the Quakers should have 
remained in the government in 1756. “Had they been mere 
politicians, they would have trimmed before the storm,” he says. 
“Had they been rather stronger Quakers, they might have held 
on to power, without any trimming, a while longer.”** And then 
he urges Quakers to give more attention to politics in our own 
day. The same view is held by William I. Hull, who says the 
events of 1756 do not represent “the failure of the holy experi- 
ment and its principles, but the failure of those who failed to 
remain loyal to those principles. The substitution of social re- 
form for political activities was . . . the historical sequence; but 
I do not believe it was the logical or necessary one. . . . Theo- 
retically, I believe it possible, therefore, to base both private and 
public life on Matthew V and Romans XII. The Quakers of the 
18th century failed to do so, and withdrew from public life; and 
I know of no other Quaker who has made a thorough success of 
it. May the future produce one—and many of them!’’** 


Many pacifists would be inclined to agree with Mr. Hull’s 
view. They would at least like to do so. But if it be safe to base 
a conclusion upon a single experiment, the history of colonial 
Pennsylvania would seem to show that Mr. Niebuhr is nearer 
the truth than Mr. Hull. After all, the sober fact is the Penn- 

sylvania Quakers did fail in their attempt to lift public morals 
to the level of their own private ethical standards. True, as Mr. 


53 Reinhold Niebuhr, ‘‘A Communication: The will of God and the Van Zeeland 
Report,’’ in The Christian Century (Dee. 14, 1938), LV, 1550. 

54 Reinhold Niebuhr, ‘‘ Japan and the Christian Conscience,’’ in The Christian Cen- 
twry (Nov. 10, 1937), LIV, 1391. 

55 Isaae Sharpless, Quakerism and Politics (1905), 87-88. 

56 Letter from William I. Hull to Walter C. Woodward, April 5, 1937. 
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Hull says, this was a failure of men to remain loyal to their 
principles rather than a failure of the principles themselves. But 
the important question is: why did a society of good men forsake 
its principles in this way? The answer seems to be that the prac- 
tical demands of statecraft required methods so out of line with 
Quaker morals that the men in the provincial government of 
Pennsylvania could not be good Quakers and good politicians at 
the same time. In the end, they found they had to be either one 
or the other. They could not be both. And the most significant 
feature of this outcome is that, ultimately, it was brought about 
not so much by the pressure of military forces from without as 
by the vitiating effects of the struggle for power within the 
government itself. It was the relentless pursuit of social justice, 
as they understood it, which caused the Quakers in the govern- 
ment to forsake their Quaker principles. Their ideals could not 
be achieved without the exercise of political power. So the 
pursuit of justice involved a struggle for power which sacrificed 
the principle of love. And when this was done, the foundation 
of the holy experiment was greatly weakened. This is the chief 
reason why the ethical performance of the Pennsylvania govern- 
ment proved to be essentially no different from that of the other 
American colonies. The heart of the holy experiment was its 
distinction between private and public morals and that was the 
point where it failed. 


Does this conclusion then mean that pacifism is futile? No, 
certainly not. It simply means that perhaps there are some thing's 
which pacifism cannot do. And it does not follow at all that that 
which pacifism cannot do is more worthwhile than that which it 
can do. The withdrawal of the Quakers from the Pennsylvania 
government in 1756 did not mean the end of their contribution to 
society, as the leadership of Woolman himself in the new move- 
ment for social betterment, particularly with reference to slav- 
ery, clearly shows. Neither does detachment from _ political 
activity today indicate a failure to make a significant contribu- 
tion to society. Does not a glowing moral witness, even if 
organically detached from the political order, render a worth- 
while service by sending out its rays of healing until they affect 
even society’s ills? And who can say that there is not a greater 
need for this moral witness than for political activity? The 
writer would venture the guess that the ministry of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, for example, and those asso- 
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ciated with it in bringing relief to needy peoples in the war and 
famine stricken areas of the world during the past twenty-two 
years, has been a service of greater social value than has the 
work of any political organization or political pressure group of 
equal size during the same period of time. 











FORTY-SIXTH (THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL) MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


December 29-30, 1938 


The American Society of Church History held its forty- 
sixth consecutive meeting in the Stevens Hotel, at the Quad- 
rangle Club of the University of Chicago, and at The Chicago | 
Theological Seminary, on Thursday and Friday, December 29 
and 30, 1938. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


This meeting was held in Room 430 A in the Stevens Hotel 
and was opened by President Reuben E. E. Harkness at 2:30 
P. M. It was attended by thirty-five members and guests. 


The first paper was read by Elizabeth F. Rogers, of Wil- 
son College, Chambersburg, Pa., dealing with Sir Thomas 
More’s Epistle to Bugenhagen. This was followed by a paper 
presented by Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr., of the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary, of New York City, on From Gildas to Bede. 
The third paper of the afternoon was presented by Conrad H. 
Moehlman, of Colgate-Rochester Theological Seminary, of 
Rochester, N. Y.,on The Dream of a Baptist Super-Umiversity. 
The presentation of the papers was followed by discussion. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION 


The evening session, including the banquet, was held at 
the Quadrangle Club of the University of Chicago. The ban- 
quet at 6:30 was presided over by President Harkness who in- 
troduced President Sydney B. Snow, of Meadville Theological 
School. The latter delivered a short address of welcome in be- 
half of the four institutions entertaining the Society—namely, 
The Chicago Theological Seminary, Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Meadville Theological School, and Disciples 
Divinity House. The evening session was held in the solarium 
of the Quadrangle Club with Vice-President Charles Lyttle in 
the chair. The retiring president, Reuben E. E. Harkness, 
delivered his presidential address on The Development of Dem- 
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ocracy in the English Reformation. After a discussion, the 
business session was opened by President Harkness. 


The minutes of the meetings of the Society held on De- 
cember 28 and 29, 1937, and on April 29 and 30, 1938, were 
approved as published in the March and June 1938 issues of 
Church History. The Secretary presented the nominations 
of the Council for officers, for members of the Council at 
large, and for members of standing committees. He was in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the Society for all those nominated, 
and the President then declared them to be duly elected; (the 
list of the new officers and members of the Council and the 
committees is to be found in the Minutes of the Council for 
December 29, 1938.) 


Thereupon, the newly-elected President, Charles Lyttle, was 
escorted to the chair. 


Treasurer Robert Hastings Nichols submitted his annual 
report in printed form as follows: 


Report of the Treasurer 
of the American Society of Church History 
for the year December 12, 1937—December 10, 1938 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 


A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 





RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand, December 11, 1937 ................ $ 1,192.87 
MINN MONOD icin acne nc ncanenacnndnsensnsenesnorsensses 803.74 
I 5 cence neorstrsigcissicenasen<civaesebnnsten 19.90 
ac aphnibencbnniicn 15.82 
Income from Church History ..............-.-...-------- 340.82 
Studies — See Schedule C .........0.0..000000000000022.. 463.85 
ig ad latenshsivosinenionnsuoes .... 10,000.00* 
Transferred from Endowment Fund ...... Sai 545.10* 

ESA a ee nee ee $13,382.10* 


*The Brewer bequest of $10,000 and $545.10 from the Endowment Fund (see 
statement of this Fund, II) were passed through the Current Funds account for the 
purchase of the United States bonds bought for endowment. The true amount of 
current receipts is to be found by deducting these amounts, $10,545.10, from $13,- 
382.10, $2,837.00. 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Expenses of management of Society —.............. $ 252.81 
Publication of Church History ...................-...- 972.14 
Studies — See Schedule C 00.000... .. 455.05 
ee er ae 10,975.10+ 
TO iat staecc it haecoicheduseanid gacasddiascplatesmesyecnntean $12, 655.10+ 


Cash on hand, aieiilins 10, 1938: 


National Bank of Auburn, checking 
account, per bank statement....$323.52 
National Bank of Auburn, interest 
account, per bank book ............ 403.48 
727 OO 











$13,382.10 


B. GENERAL FUNDS AND MAGAZINE 





RECEIPTS 
Membership Dues 
1935 — 1 member ...... $ 3.00 
1936 — 3 members ... 9.00 
1937 — 12 members ...... 36.00 
1938 — 251 members ...... 752.74 
1939 — 1 member ........ 3.00 
—————$ 803.74 
ee 
eee 15.82 
——$ 839.46 
Subscriptions to Church History (110) $ 322.21 
SE OE I ican ssides tesaveceoresivncnsnodinesrnios 18.61 
—— 340.82 
een: $1,180.28 
DIsBURSEMENTS 
Management of Society 
Postage and express charges ................ $ 65.64 


+The money used for the purchase of securities, coming from the Brewer bequest, 
the Endowment Fund and the reserve, totalling $10,975.10, (see statement of Endow- 
ment Fund, II) was passed through the Current Funds account for the purchase of 
securities. The true amount of current disbursements is to be found by deducting 
$10,975.10 from $12,655.10, $1,680.00. 
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Telephone tolls and ernie Aileen 7.30 
Printing .. i ef 
Stationery and supplies . aetna unis 9.72 
Stenographic and clerical services ........ 93.15 
Conference of Historical Societies ........ 1.00 
mee On CASE .................................. .20 
Ceny of tcorporation ............................ 1.66 
a 12.50 
I NE ITE oceans vcncicnncesenevanensincnnanenes 3.30 
$ 252.81 
Publication of Church History 
Printing and distribution .......................$ 699.23 
Postage and express charges .................. 35.08 
Telephone tolls and telegrams ................ 23.70 
Stationery and supplies .......................... 11.78 
Stenographic services 
Managing editor ................ $100.25 
MINE sinsnsnsnsonnctncnrioresnes 85.75 

186.00 
EIN opis sdiensiiasr-aitbcnininnnerodosieion 7.85 
aA aliisk ise Nacsa ap cesinceyrorsionanitias 4.05 
RN iia dries sink sNonebesidapuninnsnebniontonsnn 3.10 
I cies Sige acaticiciakc Loo 


atte O72. 14 


Total of Disbursements ...............................$1,224.95 


C. Srupies In CHurcH HIsToRY 


RECEIPTS 

Sales of Volume I (including 

ESET $ 30.15 
Sales of Volume II (including 

SES oy AS see oe 10.46 
Sales of Volume III (including 

Es ditaiiditutaen esknentatecescnnenaanses 9.89* 
Sales of Monograph I (including 

it inh naiiieiiicaitiiinlinndsiienadane 8.11 


*Bills outstanding for volumes sold amount to more than $100.00. 
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Sales of Monograph IT (including 


ERG eee eae ne 106.09 
Sales of Rockwell pamphlet 
(including postage) -....................-.- 3.81 
$ 168.51 
Author’s payment for publication, Volume ITI ..... 295.34 
$ 463.85 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Volume I 
I iicticticsatlsssiivnrstidonnie S 243 
Stenographic services ........ 2.80 
Editorial services ................ 2.50 
Settlement with author ...... 22.48 
PEON oii asccceaiccsvevinsevessncesne 1.50 
$ 30.03 
Volume II 
I aiicieacaiiciicininisericimrtanac $ 49 
Stenographic services ........ ao 
Editorial services ................ 1.12 
Settlement wiih author ...... 10.06 
———-_ 12.42 
Volume III 
Publication cost .................. $295.34 
Freight charges ...........-....-. 15.26 
I Sits itdasiarcntaiishiesinticannnri 3.03 
Stenographic services ........ 3.45 
ee 5.51 
TINIE tsieispiisi sascresnnnsexeecss 2.23 
——— 324.82 
Monograph I 
TN iiss itinlnisiiaebicncmcstinds S id 
Stenographic services ........ 1.60 
Editorial services ................ .66 


Settlement with author ........ 5.95 
—_—__—_— 9.46 


Monograph II 
en a $ 4.07 
Stenographic services ........ 6.90 
Editorial services ..............-- 6.20 
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Settlement with author .... 55.76 
SE eee ae 2.00 
—_ 74,93 
Rockwell pamphlet 
EE ee $ .07 
Stenographic services ........ 80 
Editorial services ................ 4 
Settlement with author ...... 2.27 
3.39 
$ 455.05 
Il. ENDOWMENT FUND 
Total of fund, December 11, 1937 _...........0.0.0000000000..... $1,520.21 
Interest, Auburn Savings Bank |... 10.55 
Le 30.00 
$1,560.76 
Less: 
Amount transferred to Current Funds account for 
purchase of United States Bonds ................ 545.10 





$1,015.66 
Invested in Mortgage Certificate of New York Title 
and Mortgage Co., in liquidation, New York 


EEE $1,000.00 
Cash in Auburn Savings Bank, December 10, 1938, 
ili saliergnriienainkitsashbiesssa cone 15.66 


$1,015.66 


In August, 1938, the Society received under the will of one 
of its members, the Rev. Frank S. Brewer, a legacy of $10,000. 
This amount, together with $545.10 from the Endowment Fund 
and $430 from the reserve in an interest account in the National 
Bank of Auburn, according to the Sociéety’s order, has been used 
for the purchase of United States bonds of the value of $10,700, 
bearing interest at 214 per cent. These bonds are in the Society’s 
safe deposit drawer in the National Bank of Auburn, to which 
the secretary and the treasurer have keys. Interest on the bonds 
of $133.75 was received on December 15, 1938, after the ac- 
counts were closed for the above statement. 

Ropert Hastincs NicuHors, Treasurer. 
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The Auditing Committee, consisting of John T. McNeill 
and C. H. Moehlman, reported that the Treasurer’s books were 
found in order. The Treasurer’s report was then received for 
record, and the Auditing Committee’s report was adopted. 

The Program Committee reported that arrangements had 
been made to hold the spring meeting at Princeton Theological 
Seminary on April 28 and 29, 1939. 

The Secretary then presented the list of new members who 
had been elected to membership by the Council. 

A vote of thanks to the officers of the past year was there- 
upon passed. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The literary session on December 30 was held at Graham 
Taylor Hall, of The Chicago Theological Seminary, with Pres- 
ident Charles Lyttle presiding. Hans Baron, formerly of the 
University of Berlin, presented a paper on Calvinist Repub- 
licamsm and its Historical Roots. This was followed by a paper 
presented by Guy F. Hershberger, of Goshen College, Goshen, 
Indiana, on Pacifism and the State in Colonial Pennsylvania. 
The final paper of the session was presented by W. W. Man- 
ross, of the General Theological Seminary of New York City, 
on The Episcopal Church and Reform. 


FRIDAY BUSINESS SESSION 


At the business meeting, held on Friday, December 30, the 
report of the Editorial Committee (see Minutes of the Council, 
December 29, 1938) was presented and approved. The recom- 
mendations regarding the budget and the method of publication 
of new books were adopted. 

It was voted to hold the next annual meeting in connection 
with the American Historical Society at Washington, D. C., and 
the arrangement of the program was committed to the Program 
Committee with power to act. 

After passing a vote of thanks and of deep appreciation 
of the hospitality extended to the members of the Society by the 
four host institutions, the meeting was adjourned to meet at 
the call of the President. 


Attest: MATTHEW SPINKA, Secretary. 











MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


December 29, 1938 


The Council met at the call of President Reuben E. 
E. Harkness, at the Quadrangle Club of the University of 
Chicago, on Thursday, December 29, 1938, at 7:30 p. m. 
and at 10:00 p. m. 


The following members were present: R. E. E. Hark- 
ness, R. H. Nichols, C. H. Moehlman, E. R. Hardy, Jr., F. 
W. Buckler, Charles Lyttle, John T. McNeill, Wilhelm 
Pauck and Matthew Spinka. 


The minutes of the meetings of the Council held on 
December 28, 1938, and on April 29, 1938, were approved as 
published in the March and June, 1938, issues of Church 
History. 

The Secretary reported that the following members had 


resigned since the last meeting of the Society: E. F. Scott, 
Harry J. Smith, Vergilius Ferm, and R. G. McCutchan. 


It was voted to accept these resignations with regret. 


The following members were reported as having died 
during the same period: Francis A. Christie, George Lincoln 
Burr, and Laurence M. Larson. 


The Treasurer reported that Paul Hutchinson was in ar- 
rears for dues for 1936, 1937, and 1938. In accordance with 
the constitution, this member was dropped from the roll. 


The Treasurer submitted his report in printed form (see 
Minutes of the Society), and upon the report of the Audit- 
ing Committee consisting of John T. McNeill and C. H. 
Moehlman, the Treasurer’s report was received for record 
with expressions of thanks, and the Auditing Committee’s 
report was adopted. 

It was voted that the expenses incurred by the Treasur- 
er and the Secretary of the Society in attending the anuual 
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meeting, be defrayed from the treasury, beginning with the 
year 1938. 

In the absence of the chairman of the Membership 
Committee, the Secretary reported the new candidates for 
membership. They had been duly nominated and the candi- 
dacies had been seconded by properly qualified members of 
the Society. They were elected subject to the fulfilment of 
the constitutional requirements concerning membership: 
Prof. Ernest C. Colwell, Faculty Exchange, University of 

Chicago. 

Dr. Henry R. Pearcy, 705 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, III. 

Rev. J. William Anderson, 3442 Foster Ave., Chicago. 

Prof. Willard D. Allbeck, 411 E. Madison Avenue, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Mr. Sidney E. Mead, 5802 S. Maryland Ave., Chicago. 

Prof. David Dunn, 226 Woodbine St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Rev. O. V. Anderson, 6149 S. Kenneth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. E. M. Whidden, Acadia University, Wolfville, N. S., 

Canada. 

Rev. Richard C. Wolf, 50 W. Broadway, Plymouth, Ohio. 
Rev. John Heuss, 2120 Lincoln Street, Evanston, Ill. 

Rev. A. H. Leitch, Pikeville Junior College, Pikeville, Ky. 
Prof. Carroll E. Simcox, Seabury-Western Seminary, 

Evanston, IIl. 

Prof. George Tolover Tolson, Pacific School of Religion, 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Prof. Albert C. Outler, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Prof. John C. Wenger, Th.D., Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 

ne Nyholm, Trinity Theologica] Seminary, Blair, 
ebr. 

Prof. William Haller, Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 

viene =" G. Schwiebert, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
nd. 

~— — FE. Bauer, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
nd. 

Dr. ie Hanley, 1522 Portland Ave., Apt. 207, St. Paul, 
inn. 

Rey. V. F. Peterson, St. James Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The following members were nominated by the Council 
for election as officers of the Society for the ensuing year: 


President Charles Lyttle 

Vice President Roland H. Bainton 
Secretary Matthew Spinka 
Treasurer Robert Hastings Nichols 


Assistant Secretary Robert Fortenbaugh 


Other members of the Council: William Warren Sweet, 
Conrad Henry Moehlman, Frederick William Loetscher, 
John Thomas McNeill, Wilhelm Pauck, Herbert Wallace 
Schneider, Reuben E. E. Harkness, F. W. Buckler, Edward 
Rochie Hardy, Jr., and Percy V. Norwood. 


Program Committee: Reuben E. E. Harkness, chair- 
man; Alexander C. Zabriskie, the Secretary, and the Treas- 
urer. 


Editorial Board: Matthew Spinka, Managing Editor; 
R. H. Nichols, and Charles Lyttle, ex officto. 


Membership Committee: John T. McNeill, Chairman; 
C. C. Richardson, F. W. Buckler, Ray C. Petry, Sanford 
Fleming, the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary and the 
Treasurer. 


Committee on the Program of the Spring Meeting: 
C. C. Richardson, Chairman; Roland H. Bainton, Frederick 
W. Loetscher, and Robert Fortenbaugh. 


Committee on Investment of Endowment Funds: Shir- 
ley Jackson Case, Chairman; Robert Hastings Nichols, and 


H. B. Washburn. 


The Editorial Board presented its report as follows: 


The Editorial Board of Church History has been carry- 
ing on its accustomed duties during the year, it is hoped, 
to the satisfaction of the Society. We are happy to report 
a modest but steady growth in the membership of the 
Society and in the subscriptions to the quarterly: at present 
we have 293 members and 105 subscribers. This number is 
to be increased by the election of 21 new members at this 
meeting of the Council. 


We furthermore wish to report that the total expense 
of publication for the quarterly, including administrative 
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expenses, amounted to $972.14. Accordingly, we recom- 
mend that the new appropriation for this purpose be the 
same as last year, namely $1,000. 


In view of the fact that the Brewer bequest of $10,000 
was actually received by the treasurer since the last meet- 
ing of the Society, so that the income from it will be avail- 
able during the coming year, we recommend that: the entire 
income of the endowment fund, including U. S. bonds in 
the amount of $10,700 and a mortgage certificate for $1,000 
now being administered by the New York Trust Company, 
be used for the purpose of publication of books. 


We further recommend to the Society the approval of 
the following regulations for the use of this money: 


That the present arrangement for the publication of 
books be discontinued and replaced by the following: 


1. Only one book is to be published each year. 


2. One out of the manuscripts submitted during the 
year is to be chosen for publication by a committee consist- 
ing of Matthew Spinka, chairman; Robert Hastings Nichols, 
Kenneth S. Latourette, John T. McNeill, and Herbert W. 
Schneider. This committee shall decide whether a given 
manuscript shall be published as a Study or a Monograph. 
Manuscripts must be submitted by July 1, 1939. In its de- 
cision, other things being equal, preference shall be given 
to a manuscript dealing with Congregational history, in 
accordance with the conditions of the Brewer bequest of 


$10,000. 


3. If the cost of publishing the book does not exceed 
the Society’s annual income from. endowment, the Society 
shall pay this cost, and receive the proceeds from sales. All 
money thus received by the Society shall be added to the 
publication fund. Any excess of the income over the cost 
shall be carried over for the benefit of later publications. 


4. If the cost of the book exceeds the amount of the 
publication fund which the Society has available in any 
year, the Society shall pay what its resources allow and the 
author shall provide the remainder. In this case, the net 
proceeds of sales shall be divided proportionately to the 
amount invested by each party. 
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We furthermore take pleasure in reporting that during 
the past year the Editorial board published as Studies in Church 
History, Vol. III, W. E. L. Smith’s Episcopal Appointments 
and Patronage in the Reign of Edward Il. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Matthew Spinka 
Robert Hastings Nichols 
R. E. E. Harkness, 
ex officio. 


The recommendation with regard to the appropriation 
of $1,000 for the coming year, and the regulations regard- 
ing the future publication of books were adopted. 

The Managing Editor was requested to investigate 
further the possibilities of an agreement with a commercial 
publisher with a view to having the Society’s publications 
taken over by such a publisher. 

Following the report of the Program Committee, it 
was voted that the December meeting be held jointly with 
the American Historical Association at Washington, D. C. 
The Committee was given power to act with regard to the 
arrangements for this meeting. 

It was voted that the officers investigate the possibility 
of organizing a Pacific Coast branch of the Society in con- 
junction with the Pacific Coast section of the American 
Historical Association. 


Adjourned to meet at the call of the President. 
Attest: MATTHEW SpiInkKA, Secretary. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


By L. Extiorr Brnns. London: John Heritage, The Unicorn Press, 


1938. 172 pages. 3/6d net. 


This little volume, another in the Christian Challenge Series, which 
numbers sixteen books already published, is a worthy addition to a series 
which is predominantly concerned with theological, ethical, and philosoph- 
ical subjects. The reader is warned in the Preface that the book “does not 
profess to give, even in outline, a complete history of the Church in the 
first three centuries of the Christian era.” Manifestly that would be im- 
possible in a volume so limited in scope. But the author in seven chapters 
does a good job in giving us an understanding of how the church came to 
be, and bases his conclusions upon an investigation of the social environ- 
ment of Christianity in the first three centuries. The first chapter deals 
with “the world into which Christianity came,” and then the story is told of 
“the first ages of the Church,” “the struggle with the Empire,” “the 
struggle with heresy and schism,” “the organization of the Church,” and 
“the growth of dogma,” leading to a culminating chapter on “the Church’s 
achievement.”’ Naturally, in so limited a treatment, there are gaps in the 
narrative. The treatment of Judaism as part of the background of Chris- 
tianity, is entirely too thin (John the Baptist is not mentioned!), and 
perhaps something more might have been made of the place of Jesus (and 
his heightened importance in the Apostolic age) in relation to the move- 
ment as a whole. Again, asceticism is seen only as an irregularity, almost 
an excrescence, rather than as an integral spirit of the Christian religion 
from its earliest experiences. Perhaps this latter is a minor point. As a 
whole, however, the book gives a well-rounded view of Christian life in 
the first three centuries. Possibly the best chapter is the last in which the 
author accounts for the success of the church and shows how its triumph 
was based upon adaptability, with partial compromise, which, in turn, did 
its part in helping to weaken the institution which survived. 


Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. Mervin M. Deems. 


DIE REICHSKIRCHE BIS ZUM TODE JULIANS 
THE FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL 


By Hans LietzMAnn. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and Company, 1938. 
viii, 346 pages. Rm. 480. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938. xvi, 432 pages. $4.00. 


Earlier reviews of Lietzmann’s Geschichte der alten Kirche to be 
completed in five volumes and covering the first six centuries of the 
Christian era have appeared in Church History, (11, 1933, 109f; V, 1936, 
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105f; VI, 1937, 274£) and should be consulted to appreciate the scope 
and significance of this classic upon the ancient church. Die Reichskirche 
bis zum Tode Julians, Volume III of the series, and The Founding of 
the Church Universal, the translation of Volume II of the series by Bertram 
Lee Woolf, form the subject of this review. 

What seemed indicated by the first volume has now been confirmed 
by the publication of the third volume that this series of five volumes by 
Lietzmann, based upon comprehensive and thoroughgoing scholarship, 
written in charming literary style, refreshingly original, sui generis, 
concise, compact, aiming at completeness, will for some time to come 
be a standard history of the early Christian church. 

Volume III is in eleven chapters and is concerned with the story 
of Christianity from the end of the Decian-Valerian persecution to the 
death of Julian. It first studies the disintegration of and the attempt to 
revive the Roman state and Christianity’s final struggle with the empire 
and thereupon the Donatist controversy and earlier phases of the Arian 
controversy. Several chapters are devoted to an appreciation of Con- 
stantine, his time, and the issues of the later Arian conflict. Three 
further chapters trace the development of the imperial church to the 
death of Julian. The final chapter upon the expansion of the Christian 
cultus condenses entire books into a few pages and answers the various 
troublesome questions upon Sunday, Easter, baptism, Epiphany, and 
especially the origin of the December 25 Christmas with amazing exact- 
ness. 

The translation of Volume II is excellent and dependable because 
it has enjoyed revision by Professor Lietzmann himself and should give 
“a reliable interpretation of what he wished to write.” A too verbal 
translation often misses the point. Unfortunately, confusion is result- 
ing for the English reader from the English titles. The German arrange- 
ment is perfectly clear: Geschichte der alten Kirche; 1. Die Anfinge; 
2. Ecclesia Catholica; 3. Die Reichskirche bis zum Tode Julians, but 
the English translation has: I. The Beginnings of the Christian Church; 
II. The Founding of the Church Universal (The Beginnings of the Chris- 
tian Church,) which is bewildering because it does not contain the 
German series title and identifies the title of the first volume with the 
series title. The translation of the third volume should bear some such 
title as: The Imperial Church to the Death of Julian (History of the 
Ancient Church, III) and similarly the parenthesis of the translation 
of Volume II should read: (History of the Ancient Church, II). 


The Colgate-Rochester Conrad Henry Moehlman. 
Divinity School. 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE GOSPEL IN THE 
ALEXANDRINE THEOLOGY 


By Ernar Motanp. Oslo, 1938. 185 pages. 


Following his thesis on the conception of the Gospel in Paul’s theology 
(Das Paulinische Euangelion: Das Wort und die Sache, 1934), Dr. Mol- 
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land has now written of the same theme in the Alexandrine theology. His 
work is an extensive analysis of the idea of the Gospel in Clement and 
Origen, and is well documented from the sources. His use of the much 
neglected Commentaries of Origen, to which Vélker drew attention in his 
Das Vollkommenheitsideal bei Origenes, is worthy of attention. 

In the section on Clement, Dr. Molland examines the general notion 
of the Gospel, its relation to the law, prophecy, general revelation, and 
Greek philosophy. He concludes with an account of the two covenants and 
the bearing of the gospel on faith and knowledge. The same general line is 
followed in his treatment of Origen, though the distinctiveness of Origen’s 
thinking on such issues as the letter and the spirit and the eternal Gospel is 
fully taken into account. 

There is little one can directly criticise in Dr. Molland’s work. It is 
an accurate, and at times incisive, statement of the theological positions of 
these two Alexandrines. It follows the text of the works with much care, 
and consequently provides the student with a good introduction. On the 
whole, however, it is little more than an accurate summary (interspersed 
with long citations of what these authors said on the aptly chosen topics 
that are treated). On really hasic issues Dr. Molland does not shed much 
light 

For instance, in dealing with Clement and mysticism, he merely 
adopts Bigg’s famous dictum (p. 81), which falls into the error of imagin- 
ing that Clement’s use of theos, when applied to the Christian, signifies 
his “actual identity with God.” In the J. T. S. (1916, vol. 17, 157-169), 
Butterworth has well shown the distinctive use of the term in Clement and 
its Hellenistic background. Clement thinks of the Christian not as God, 
but as “a god.” 

This single instance is indicative of the character of Dr. Molland’s 
work, which is careful and precise, but seldom illuminating. 

The bibliography is defective by its omission of a number of works. 
e. g. Butterworth’s articles, J. T. S., 1916, vol. 17; Seesemann’s “Das 
Paulusverstandniss des Clemens Alex.” (Studien and Kritiken, 1936, 
107) ; and Patrick’s Croall Lectures, Clement of Alexandria, 1914, the best 
thing on Clement’s theology in English. 


Union Theological Seminary. C. C. Richardson. 


THE THOUSAND YEARS OF UNCERTAINTY 
A. D. 500-A. D. 1500 


By Kennetu Scott Latourette. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1938. 492 pages. $3.50. 


The second volume of Professor Latourette’s extensive history of 
the expansion of Christianity covers the Middle Ages. On the basis of 
a wise use of original sources, with the help of the standard works on 
medieval history, and by reliance upon the numerous monographs on the 
beginnings of Christianity among the various, especially European, 
medieval peoples, he offers a balanced, dependable account of Christianity’s 
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world conquest during the years between 500 and 1500. He has well 
kept in mind that the purpose of his work is to tell the story of the 
missionary expansion of Christianity and not of its historical develop- 
ment as a whole. Yet he has been aware of the fact that no description 
of Christianity’s expansion can be complete, unless it comprehends also 
the factors of its development among the peoples by whom it was re- 
ceived. Hence he has added to his account of the missionary processes 
of the Middle Ages two chapters in which he discusses the effect of 
Christianity upon its environment, i. e. the making of a Christian civiliza- 
tion, and the effect of the environment upon Christianity. In these 
chapters, he presents a general picture of the social and cultural character 
of medieval Christianity in which, while it contributes nothing new to 
what is already known, the constitutive elements of medieval Christian 
life are conveniently put together. Also the review of Christianity’s 
gains and losses during the “thousand years of uncertainty” (the mean- 
ing of this sub-title is, I confess, not quite clear to me) does not give a 
new point of view or new information to the scholar. But it relies upon 
sound learning and skillful use of the scholarly material. Furthermore, 
it is clear, well-balanced, and excellently arranged. Thus it enables the 
reader to obtain an understanding of the processes of Christianity’s 
growth which he cannot readily obtain from any other book. Anyone 
who desires to get information concerning Christianity’s medieval ex- 
pansion will henceforth have to turn to Professor Latourette’s work. 
The astonishingly wide bibliographical references will guide him quickly 
to the primary and secondary sources from which further knowledge can 
be procured. 

I cannot claim to be an expert on all the phases of Christianity’s 
course throughout the world, and I can therefore not judge the reliability 
of Professor Latourette’s whole work. But I have found his review of 
those phases of medieval history with which I can claim to be well ac- 
quainted, generally sound and accurate, and I judge that from their 
respective points of view, other historians will offer the same opinion. 
With an expression of my admiration for the industry that has gone into 
the making of this book, I voice the hope that Professor Latourette 
will soon realize his intention of publishing the four more volumes yet 
to come. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary Wilhelm Pauck. 


LATIN MONASTICISM IN NORMAN SICILY 


By Lynn TowNnsEeND WHITE. Cambridge: The Medieval Academy of 
America, 1938. xiii, 335 pages. $4.00. 


In this study, Prof. White has entered what he terms a “strangely 
uncultivated field,” in which there have been many investigators, but no 
one who “has collected all the material available even for a single class of 
monasteries.” The result of his researches is a monument of diligent 
and thorough investigation and leaves little to be desired in the way of 
historical inquiry. Only one who has spent an equal amount of time 
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and labor on the subject would be qualified to criticize his work either 
in whole or in detail. 

An introduction of seventy-three pages furnishes the general 
reader with a careful summary of the history of monasticism in Sicily 
from earliest times to the end of the Norman period. The main body 
of the work will interest only the specialist. It is a veritable mine of 
encyclopedic information, and gives all the known data concerning the 
fifty Latin abbeys and priories founded during the Norman hegemony in 
Sicily. Prof. White has exhausted the materials of all the extant charters, 
and in an appendix publishes forty-nine hitherto “inedited’’ documents. 
An extensive bibliography and three indices complete the work. 


Sicily was thoroughly Byzantinized from the eighth century until 
the Normans appeared four centuries later. Little is known of the 
Greek monasticism which flourished in this time. By the end of the 
ninth century the Moslems controlled the island; but it should not be 
forgotten that contacts between Italy and Sicily on the one hand and 
the Greek East on the other were constant up through the Carolingian 
period. Prof. White has emphasized the importance of Greek influences 
upon the favorable position which the Norman rulers enjoyed in re- 
lation to the church. Their hereditary legatine rights, similar to the 
power of the Byzantine emperor over the Greek church, he believes due 
in large part to influences from Greek monks. Roger I erected only four 
Benedictine abbeys; but founded or restored fourteen Basilian houses 
and probably rebuilt three others. Such favor, designed to win the 
loyalty of Greek subjects as well as to offset papal power, led to an 
over-expansion of Greek monasticism. Yet despite its inevitable decline 
as western influences steadily increased, there is no proved case of the 
Latinizing of any of the sixty-eight Basilian houses in Sicily at any 
time during the Norman period. 


Sicily was Latinized by the Normans by means of settlement, and 
in this task their monastic foundations by reason of their extensive agri- 
cultural and commercial activities played a leading role. The Latin 
abbeys and priories, if few, were strategically located and all enjoyed 
a steady, healthy growth. The king controlled them entirely, including 
the election of abbots and bishops. (Thus Cluniacs and Cistercians were 
not favored until after Roger II made friends with St. Bernard.) The 
large proportion of monastic cathedrals can be paralleled only in England 
and northern Germany. Yet unlike monasticism in these areas, the 
Sicilian monasteries assisted in Latinization through economic and po- 
litical channels, not by missionary or cultural activities. Prof. White 
States that no manuscripts survive which can be assigned to a Latin 
monastery of the Norman period. Culture centered in the royal court; 
witness later Frederick II! 

Prof. White has not, as a consequence, given much attention to the 
unique interplay of artistic and cultural currents which medieval Sicily 
enjoyed, except for a few scattered notes. Some of his leads will bear 
further investigation. For example, he believes that the Norman archi- 
tecture in Sicily was not an innovation, but a growth out of earlier Greek 
and Saracen features. The liturgical student will also be enticed by the 
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brief note that the Gallican rite, with peculiar Norman features, was 
used in Sicily until the Council of Trent. But these questions lie out- 
side of the limits which the author has set himself, and which he has 
admirably fulfilled. 


University of Chicago Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
INQUISITION AND LIBERTY 


By G. G. Coutton. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. xiii, 354 
pages. $4.50. 


The retelling of this oft told tale is justified on three counts: first 
because of the inclusion of many citations from the sources in English 
translation ; secondly, because of the running discussion with the Catholic 
apologists for the Inquisition, who contend that the victims were socially 
subversive and would have been suppressed in any age, though under dif- 
ferent captions. Granted that social outlaws of all sorts may at times have 
made common cause, nevertheless heresy was a sin against the soul not the 
body, and divergence from the theological norm, devoid of any social con- 
comitants, was subject to the stake. Granted that the tenets of the Albig- 
enses were in a measure anti-social, they were no worse than those of the 
Egyptian monks. 

Thus far Coulton’s treatment elicits hearty assent, but I think it is 
going too far to say that the crime of Savonarola “was that of foretelling 
the future and attempting practical reform without orders from Rome.” 
Friars who did no more than this enjoyed wide latitude from an indulgent 
and immoral papacy. But Savonarola had called in the French and over- 
turned the government of Florence. The Spanish pope could not tolerate 
the first, nor the Medici the second. 

The third and greatest count on which this book warrants attention is 
the attempt to display the mentality of the Inquisition in terms of the 
social setting. Diirer’s woodcut of the four horsemen is appropriately 
chosen as the illustration for this section, in which war, pestilence, and 
famine drove the bodies of men to cannibalism and their minds to dementia. 
Here is the point at which the Inquisition is our problem. Of this Coulton 
is not adequately aware. He writes as if he were recording the history of an 
aberration happily overcome by the Enlightenment. But twenty-five years 
of the four horsemen have brought us again to dementia. The study of the 
exorcism of the medieval demon may teach us patience in casting out our 
own. 


Yale University. , Roland H. Bainton. 
SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA 


By JoHANNES JORGENSEN. Translated from the Danish by Ingeborg 
Lund. London, New York and Toronto: Longmans, Green and 


Company, 1938. ix, 446 pages. $3.50. 


Some well-known facts concerning this distinguished biographer of 
Catherine of Siena are relevant for mention here. Johannes Jorgensen 
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is a poet. He also is, as his notes and bibliographical apparatus here 
abundantly attest, an expert student of sources. But he has a poet’s 
approach to his subject. This appears conspicuously in his pictures of 
Italian landscape, which at first, seem over-detailed, yet haunt the mind 
and surround the central figure with atmosphere heightening meaning. 
More important, however, is the general poetic conception and treatment. 
This is not the book of an historian, much less that of a critic. Secondly, 
he is a convinced and devout Roman Catholic; “the Catholic Church 
altogether is the unadulterated representative of genuine primitive Chris- 
tian thought ;” “the Church is Christ, her voice is the voice of Christ.” 
What is meant is “the downright Holy Catholic and Roman Church.” 
He is a fervent admirer of the Middle Ages; “the peace which Christ, 
according to the gospel of Saint John, left to his disciples, was in those 
centuries not only an interior peace, a peace of the heart, but also an 
exterior peace, between man and man. Christianity was then above all 
an ethic.” The life even of the late fourteenth century in his eyes lies 
in a roseate glow, though his book contains much to the contrary. Wheth- 
er or not because of these facts, he writes to a considerable extent in 
the style of the lives of the saints. Miracles are recited, as reported by 
contemporaries, without critical suggestions; “the Host actually flew of 
itself into Catherine’s mouth;” Christ gave her his own heart, and women 
saw the wound in her breast “where her heart had been taken out;” she 
miraculously learned to write; she “got five times as much bread out 
of the flour as Alessia” by the help of the Virgin and angels and saints. 
A long list could be made of Catherine’s visions, as here narrated without 
question according to the witness of her time. 

Probably Jorgensen’s book presents Catherine as most people in her 
time regarded her. Certainly a vivid unforgettable picture is painted, 
and evidence is supplied that this was what was in the mind of many men 
and women of her days. The accounts of the opposition and _ hostility 
which arose against her increase confidence in the picture, and her ways 
of meeting them throw additional light on her character. Emphasis is 
laid on one attribute which was prominent in the contemporary concep- 
tion of her, that is her commanding personal influence. Cases of this 
kind are piled up, more marvellous than the marvels. From dealings 
with individuals her power goes on to ascendancy in politics, civil and 
ecclesiastical. Large quotations from her letters show this young woman 
enforcing her imperious will. All this helps toward understanding how 
the dyer’s daughter could finally bring the Pope from Avignon to 
Rome. 

There is much more in Jorgensen’s book than a rendering of a per- 
son in the medieval scene. Catherine is one of the world’s witnesses 
to the timeless power of Christian faith, to the eternal verities of Christian- 
ity. In many pages she rises above Italy and the Middle Ages and the 
Roman Church to a spiritual certainty and an energy flowing from it 
which have no limitations. She rises above this biographer. He says 
“These, then, are the two fundamental thoughts in Catherine’s policy: 
the infallibility, not only dogmatic but also purely moral and personal, 
of the Pope, . . . and what she calls . . . ‘the sweet mystery of the holy 
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crusade.’ During the five years remaining to her she lives in an increas- 
ing enthusiasm for these two ideas.” But in his own writing other and 
greater things stand out as more fundamental in Catherine. 

Jorgensen’s book leaves much in its subject inexplicable to a reader 
of critical disposition. Apparently he is not interested to answer many 
questions that arise in such a mind. Problems of character obtrude 
themselves in Catherine as here presented. She “always felt as if it 
was she who was in the wrong;” yet she “was absolutely sure of her- 
self . . . in all the world there is only one competent person, one who is 
right—and that one is herself.” The explanation offered for this “mighty 
self-consciousness’ is her sex; she “is a woman, and what she thinks is, 
of course, right.” No explanation is attempted of her religious in- 
dividualism. The “view of the Church as being absolutely right .. . 
controls Catherine’s entire activity,” and she demanded unqualified obedi- 
ence to the Pope; yet she set herself up against Church and Pope, and 
“She could not be shaken in her conviction that her will and the will of 
God were one.” The author seems not to wonder at or question about 
Catherine’s blindness to the forces moving in the political world into which 
she entered, at her naive belief that things would be right if the Pope 
would return to Rome and all would obey him and the crusade were waged. 
Her breakdown is not accounted for out of external events. Jorgensen 
speaks of her physical exhaustion, and then of her fainting under “the 
whole ship of the Church with all the sins that it has on board.” We can 
only infer that he attributes her collapse to despair over the Schism. 
After much reading a reader is left with the conclusion that here is some- 
thing beyond his understanding, which is probably a wholesome result. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 


SIR DAVID LYNDSAY, POET AND SATIRIST OF THE OLD 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


By W. Murison. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. xiii, 227 
pages. $3.75. 


A sixteenth century representation of Lyndsay, shrewdly smiling and 
with uplifted sledge about to fall upon the crossed keys of the papacy, is 
reproduced as the frontispiece of this book; and the study closes with Sir 
Walter Scott’s lines reflecting the artist’s estimate of the Scottish satirist 
who “broke the keys of Rome.” But Mr. Murison’s main purpose is not 
to measure the social effectiveness of Lyndsay’s satire; rather it is to 
justify from contemporary sources the poet’s exposure of the inefficiency 
and degradation of the clergy of his day. Our author first acquaints the 
reader with the outlines of Lyndsay’s career; then describes his work in 
some detail and with numerous aptly-chosen quotations. Chapter IV. 
“Lyndsay and the Clergy,” illustrates Lyndsay’s vigorous assault upon 
clerical abuses. Covetousness, lust, ambition, ignorance, and neglect of duty 
are the themes of the satire. The details are fictionalized incidents pre- 
sented with Chaucerian vividness and verisimilitude seemingly out of an 
inexhaustible fund of observed knowledge. 
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Lyndsay is never dull; but the crowning triumph of his satirical wit 
is in the livelier passages of the Satire of the Three Estates. The range and 
power of this immortal drama of national life, its light jest and cumulative 
attack, its racy language and realistic situations, would doubtless have 
secured for it a wider public in the modern world if it were not written in 
a vocabulary and spelling so largely foreign to the modern English reader. 
Lyndsay was in some sense a Chaucerian, but a knowledge of Chaucer, and 
of English writers of the early Tudor period, will not equip the reader for 
his rich Scots vocabulary and idiom. Mr. Murison has provided, however, 
a fifteen page glossary which takes care of all difficulties so far as his own 
quotations are concerned. 

“Are Lyndsay’s charges well grounded?” This question forms the title 
of the long closing chapter. The testimony of provincial councils, records 
of the legitimation of the children of clerics, Hamilton’s Catechism, state- 
ments of papal officials, and the writings of John Major and numerous 
other observers loyal to the papacy, are cited in verification of Lyndsay’s 
portraiture of the Scottish scene. There is little here that is not already 
accessible and even familiar to historians. But the evidence is well handled 
and made convenient for reference. 

Within the limits chosen, Mr. Murison has written capably. Students 
of literature will welcome the book, even though they will have to seek 
elsewhere for judgment of Lyndsay’s place in literary history. For students 
of history it will prove a useful guide to the deplorable condition of the 
pre-Reformation church in Scotland, and a corrective of some oft-repeated 
misrepresentations. 


The Unversity of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 


CUTHBERT TUNSTAL 
CHURCHMAN, SCHOLAR, STATESMAN, ADMINISTRATOR 


By Cuartes Sturcr. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1938. 
xvi, 428 pages. $7.50. 


Mr. Sturge has earned the thanks of students of the English Reforma- 
tion by this well documented biography of one of the most attractive per- 
sonalities of the sixteenth century. Tunstal (1474-1559) was in his forties 
when the Reformation in Germany began, and he lived to see the Eliza- 
bethan settlement of religion partially accomplished. He was learned, 
honest, witty, kindly, and respected even by his chief opponents. By the 
latter he was alliteratively styled “dreaming Durham”; Horne prefixed 
the phrase by “devilish” and Knox, when the bishop consented to Mary’s 
marriage with Philip of Spain which he had earlier sought to prevent, 
altered it to “treacherous Tunstal.” Apart from a slanderous statement of 
John Bale, this was about the worst abuse to which Tunstal was subjected ; 
few public men came off so well in that age of vitriolic controversy. Jewel 
referred to him as “not unhonest.” 

A well-disposed prelate whom nobody greatly hated, Tunstal appears 
also in this work as a rather ineifectual figure. His interests lay in learning 
rather than in politics or reform; but although he wrote well, he left no 
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highly valuable work. He was sent by Henry VIII on numerous foreign 
embassies, but was obliged to play therein a subordinate and uncongenial 
role in which his talents were scarcely revealed. While at first he opposed 
Henry’s break with Rome, Tunstal became enough of a Henrician to clash 
with Cardinal Poie over the royal supremacy and to call Pole an arrant 
traitor, worse than any pagan and more cruel than any tiger. Rarely again 
do we find him embittered. Under Edward he once sat under the denun- 
ciatory eloquence of Knox, yet took no means of revenge. It was in vain 
that Cranmer (with a “disinterested boldness” that was “generous and 
characteristic,” says Mr. Sturge) protested against Dudley’s measures to 
depose him and dismember the see of Durham; and he entered Mary’s 
reign in prison. On his return to Durham he charged the puritanic Dean 
Horne with heresy, and Horne joined the exiles. Tunstal was aroused also 
against Hooper, especially when the latter stoutly defended his marriage. 
But he shrank from acts of persecution, and, when he was required to par- 
ticipate in heresy cases, often showed a disposition to give the accused the 
benefit of the doubt. Evidently he sympathized with those whose con- 
sciences revolted from the church’s dogmas; and Sturge displays the 
fairly convincing evidence that Tunstal was himself unorthodox on tran- 
substantiation in Henry’s reign, at least to the point of remarking that 
Innocent III had “unadvisedly” made it an article of faith. Even in his 
De Veritate corporis et sanguinis domini .. . in eucharistia, 1551, his theme 
is not transubstantiation but the real presence, which he admits Luther 
himself accepted; and his attack is directed against the Zwinglians. One 
of the twenty-nine valuable appendices contains an interesting letter sent 
by Tunstal from the Diet at Worms, 1521, before Luther’s appearance, 
giving his impressions of the new heresy. 

The book contains two portraits of Tunstal, in youth and in old age. 
The latter, attributed to Hans Asper, is a charming full face picture of 
the hoary scholar with eyes dropped upon a beloved book which he peruses 
through horn-rimmed spectacles perched on the tip of his nose. The picture 
faces the final chapter head, and eloquently supports the estimate of its 
subject to which the chapter is devoted. Our author holds that “invincible 
moderation” was Tunstal’s most characteristic quality, and remarks: “Had 
the solution of the crisis rested with men of Tunstal’s type the transition 
to the modern world and the reform of the church might have followed 
less tragic lines.” 

These are gracious words: but the thoughtful student of history will 
be forced to reply that the solutions of historic crises seldom if ever rest 
with the men of invincible moderation. 


The University of Chicago. . John T. McNeill. 
FRANCIS LAMBERT OF AVIGNON (1487-1530) 


By Roy Lutz Winters. Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1938. 177 pages. $2.00. 


Francis Lambert of Avignon was reputed in his own day chiefly be- 
cause of his proposal for Hesse of a form of church government partly 
Congregational and partly Presbyterian. The plan was rejected and 
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whether it exerted any influence we do not know. This only we know, that 
Lambert was the inspirer of Patrick Hamilton, the first martyr of the 
Scottish Reformation. 

Apart from his possible connection with larger movements, Lambert 
is of interest to us as a refugee who failed to make a happy adjustment. 
He was a Frenchman, the only one, I think, who found a permanent post 
in Germany. Friction with colleagues, frustrated plans, and a pessimistic 
picture of contemporary life may have been due in part to irascibility— 
martyrs often burn better than they wear—but in part also to permanent 
maladjustment. 

If his aspersions on reformed Germany cannot be taken at face value, 
neither ought we to take too seriously his strictures on the Franciscan or- 
der from which he came. We must recall that contemporary evidence for 
his life begins only with the flight from the cloister and that, in conse- 
quence, a satisfactory account of his development as a Franciscan is im- 
possible. For that reason, and also because of the complexity of the 
Franciscan movement, I think the author should be somewhat more 
cautious in deriving Lambert’s “legalism” from Franciscan obedience. The 
leaven of the Spirituals was at work among the Observants and a “spir- 
itual” reformer could come from their ranks as well as a legalist. If, 
however, “legalism” means simply a rigorous ecclesiastical discipline, then 
I think the author is quite justified in finding the source in devotion to the 
rule of St. Francis. 

The book as a whole is careful, well informed and restrained in its 
judgments. 

Yale University. Roland H. Bainton. 


THE MARIAN EXILES: 
A STUDY IN THE ORIGINS OF ELIZABETHAN PURITANISM 


By CuristinA Hattowett Garrett. Cambridge: at the University 
Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. ix, 388 pages. 
$6.50. 


Students of early Puritanism and of Elizabethan politics will find 
this a valuable book, especially as a book of reference. For after a 
preliminary sketch of “The Marian Exile in the Light of New Docu- 
ments” (pp. 1-59), Miss Garrett gives “The Census of Exiles,” brief 
sketches of English men and) women who, for religious or political rea- 
sons, left “Bloody Mary’s” England and sought continental havens. 
These sketches are not biographies: “They are intended to be identifica- 
tions . . . and they aim to be complete only in what concerns the life 
of the man while abroad” (p. 63). Nevertheless, much valuable new 
biographical material is brought to light. Miss Garrett has combed the 
published and unpublished archives of Aarau, Basel, Frankfurt, Geneva, 
Heidelberg, Padua, Strasbourg, and Zurich and has discovered some 
valuable new manuscript materials which, combined with long neglected 
published sources, make possible a highly accurate “Census” of 472 
separate sketches. Adding wives, children, and servants, Miss Garrett 
accounts for 788 exiles, a number which corresponds surprisingly with 
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John Foxe’s estimate of 800 persons who fled. Sketches of many of 
these men in the Dictionary of National Biography must be revised in the 
light of Miss Garrett’s findings. For painstaking research and artful 
reconstruction of materials in these manifold “identifications” Miss 
Garrett deserves much praise and the gratitude of all serious students 
of the era. 


It is unfortunate, perhaps, that Miss Garrett's “approach to the 
Marian Exile has been entirely from the political side.” In the “Author’s 
Preface” she writes (p. vii): “When I crossed the Channel in pursuit 
of new materials for its interpretation, I went not as a student of 
theology, nor as a religious partisan, but as an historical detective bent 
upon discovering the origin of the cabal against the queen which certainly 
existed in Elizabeth’s first parliament and was the element that ob- 
structed the passage of the Supremacy Bill.” The book under review, 
then, is in a sense, merely an introduction to Miss Garrett’s proposed 
study of the origin of the cabal above-mentioned. The author is con- 
vinced that the origin of this cabal is to be found in the history of the 
Marian exiles. Certainly she establishes a connection, but her con- 
viction is so great that she is led into setting forth hypotheses which 
appear scarcely tenable upon the evidence presented. For example, 
though it is true that the exiles largely fled before the Marian persecu- 
tions began and themselves built up the legend of persecution and banish- 
ment in order to obtain legal refuge in Continental cities, and it is true 
that many of the exiles were interrelated, that some of them cooperated 
in effecting their exile and in employing the press to attack the religious 
and political settlements proposed in England; yet Miss Garrett appears 
to set forth more than her materials will support when she presents the 
exile as a carefully planned, voluntary “migration,” backed financially by 
organized “Sustainers” (p. 7), in order to gain immunity from all 
external civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction and “the education abroad, 
in an atmosphere unpolluted by idolatry, of a body of students of divinity 
who, it was intended, should one day become the clergy of a reformed 
Anglican Communion” (p. 8). Certainly John Strype’s evidence, upon 
which Miss Garrett leans heavily, seems to support no such contention 
and, in particular, when she proposes (p. 16) Sir William Cecil as the 
prime mover in the scheme she ascribes a depth of purpose to that 
gentleman which posterity has great reason to question. To the present 
reviewer, it is far-fetched indeed to go on and suggest that “the experi- 
ence of 1554 bears a prophetic likeness to that of the Puritan Migration 
of 1630” (p. 19) and that “In 1642 their descendants [‘the exiles’], in 
spirit and in the flesh, openly opposed the Crown in the Long Parliament, 
using as campaign documents the political pamphlets of the Marian Exile. 
The Troubles begun at Frankfurt were to close in civil war” (p. 59). 
This is not to say that the Marian exiles played an important part neither 
in the Elizabethan church settlement nor in the rise of English Puritan- 
ism; it is merely to deplore that an author capable of such splendid 
“detective” work should construct such questionable interpretations upon 
the evidence presented. 


The University of Illinois. Raymond P. Stearns. 
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SOME BAPTIST HYMNISTS 
FROM THE 17TH CENTURY TO MODERN TIMES 


By Carey Bonner. London: Kingsgate Press, 1937. 2s 6d. 


The Reverend Carey Bonner has written a book in which he designs to 
show “in what way Baptists have established their right to be counted as 
members of Christ’s choir.”” Within small compass he has given interesting 
information concerning more than one hundred Baptist hymn writers of 
Europe and America, covering the period from the time of the Anabaptists 
of the seventeenth century to the present. The texts of many familiar hymns 
are given: such texts as are found in all of the better present-day hymnals. 
Many of doubtful worth are included probably for the sole reason that 
their authors were Baptists. There is little new material. Most of the infor- 
mation concerning the American authors may be found in Burrage’s 
Baptist Hymn Writers and other later authoritative works. The author is 
to be highly commended, however, for his contention that hymns are the 
common property of all denominations. 
Claremont, California. 


Robert G. McCutchan. 


HISTORY OF THE MENNONITES OF THE 
FRANCONIA CONFERENCE 


By Joun C. Wencer. Telford, Pa.: Franconia Mennonite Historical So- 
ciety, 1938. xvi, 523 pages. $2.50. 


The Franconia Conference District is the term applied to a region of 
Mennonite settlements in the south-eastern Pennsylvania counties of 
Berks, Bucks, and Northampton. It has more than common interest to both 
the Mennonites and the German Americans as a whole because it includes 
the Germantown settlement of 1683, which was not only the first Mennon- 
ite colony, but also the earliest German settlement. 

For both reasons, this region has attracted the attention of numerous 
local historians, including the late governor of Pennsylvania, Samuel W. 
Pennypacker, who have made special studies of various isolated localities 
because of some special interest. Dr. Wenger has gathered together for the 
first time the details of a connected story of the religious and cultural life 
of the Mennonites of this whole area. 

This book contains a mass of detailed genealogical information, his- 
tory of local congregations, the literature and hymnology of the Pennsyl- 
vania Mennonites, and much interesting material regarding their religious 
experiences. Of special interest are the chapters on the founding of the 
Germantown colony and congregation, then just out of Philadelphia a few 
miles ; the war experiences of the Mennonites of this area, who have re- 
mained almost entirely from the earliest time conscientious objectors ; and 
various conference resolutions depicting through the years the unchanging 
religious customs and practices. 

To the general reader it may be of interest to know that it was in this 
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area that Christopher Dock, the Mennonite school-master, wrote and pub- 
lished, in 1770, the first recorded treatise in America on the art of school 
teaching, and also that in Germantown, in 1688, drafted by several of the 
Germantown colonists, we have the earliest recorded public protest against 
slavery, “the traffick in Men body.” Since both Mennonites and Quakers 
lay claim to the credit for this protest, as well as to the founding of this 
first German colony, Dr. Wenger comes to the conclusion that the colonists 
had been Mennonites in Germany, but had been converted to the Quaker 
faith by English Quaker missionaries some time before the migration to 
America; consequently, being for the main part Quakers in America, he 
calls them Mennonite-Quakers, that is, Quakers who had once been Men- 
nonites. 


The book is profusely illustrated, completely indexed, and well docu- 
mented with copious foot-notes. Those interested in Pennsylvania German 
genealogy, and the life history of a typical American Mennonite commu- 
nity, will find it well worth reading. 


Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio. C. Henry Smith. 


THROUGH FOUR CENTURIES 


By Jutius H. Horstmann and Herpert H. WerNECKE. Saint Louts, 
Mo.: The Eden Publishing House, 1938. viii, 124 pages. $.60. 


Here is a compact manual for use in that extended period of real uni- 
fication which must follow the official consummation of organic union 
effected in June, 1938, between the Evangelical Synod of North America 
and the Reformed Church in the United States. The authors represent the 
contracting parties to this union. Dr. Horstmann, now Associate Editor 
of the united church paper, The Messenger, was for many years editor of 
the Evangelical Herald, while Professor Wernecke had taught church his- 
tory in the Central Theological Seminary at Dayton, Ohio, before he joined 
the Eden Seminary faculty when the two institutions were merged in 1934. 


Considering the extent of time and space which they have tried to 
cover, they have succeeded in bringing to study classes in the local churches 
a fair and balanced sketch of the sources that fed and the forces that di- 
rected the common stream of denominational ancestry in both its Reformed 
and Lutheran channels beyond the sea. The similarity and differences both 
in obstacles and opportunities, that faced the Reformed pioneers of the 
eighteenth century in Eastern Pennsylvania and the Evangelical frontiers- 
men of the nineteenth century in the Mississippi Valley, are well portrayed. 
Later chapters trace the missionary and institutional advances of both 
groups and their recent drawing together into such a “union of mind and 
heart” as this book should help to realize. 


The manual is well outlined and strewn with helpfully inserted dates. 
There is no index, but each chapter is followed with a few “questions for 
study and discussion.” 


Chicago, IIl. David Dunn. 
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GEORGE WHITEFIELD, THE MATCHLESS SOUL WINNER 


By Epwin Noau Harpy. New York: The American Tract Society, 1938. 
298 pages. $1.50. 


Dr. Hardy, who is the executive Secretary of the American Tract 
Society, has written this biography as an addition to the already extensive 
publications of that Society covering Whitefield and his times. (These 
publications are what Dr. Hardy refers to, p. 3, as “bibliography of 
George Whitefield.”” The Society has not printed a Whitefield bibliography, 
nor does this book contain one.) The avowed purpose of writing this new 
biography is to “aid in quickening the church to a fuller realization of the 
opportunities, privileges, and responsibilities of making Christ and his 
message known.” The method of “concentrating on certain personal 
characteristics and achievements chosen for special emphasis” is in line 
with this purpose. One is not convinced, however, by selection of the facts 
that Whitefield was a “tapster” and a “servitor” that they had any impor- 
tant influence on him as a soul winner, and few comparisons with other 
famous soul winners are offered to justify the term “matchless,” though 
Dr. Hardy is probably right in both assertions. 


Critics will not agree that Whitefield “never became very deeply in- 
terested in the Indians” (p. 85), and the assertion is disproved by the 
story of Samson Occom, (spelled Samuel Occum, p. 270). That White- 
field “established friendly relations with negroes” is hardly the best way 
to describe Whitefield’s advocacy of Negro slavery against the will of Gov. 
Oglethorpe. It would be better to give Whitefield’s own words in descrip- 
tion of his spiritual rapture (p. 33) ; describing John Periam as one “whom 
Whitefield had greatly defended” is a mild phrase for the dramatic rescue 
of a cultured and sensitive young man from the mad house. Drama is neg- 
lected when Rogers, the boy with the lantern, is not mentioned (p. 134). 


How great the effect of feather beds was upon a man like Whitefield, 
who could not sleep except on the floor, and who died upright in a chair, 
is disregarded, though his malady is diagnosed as asthma (p. 79). 


In giving Whitefield credit for part in the foundation of Dartmouth, 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Princeton, as well as materially aiding 
Harvard, Yale, Amherst, and other colleges, the author has done a great 
service. He could well write a volume on that topic, and it is to be hoped 
he will at least carry it to greater length in the future. 


The American Tract Society, and Dr. Hardy could do another great 
service. In preparing this biography, Dr. Hardy had to borrow and rely on 
English editions of Whitefield’s Journals. So many changes were made 
from Whitefield’s original draft, and from the first printed editions of the 
American parts from the press of Benjamin Franklin, that a new and an- 
notated edition of those journals that refer to itineration in America would 
be of great value and interest. In those journals Whitefield is indeed “The 
Matchless Soul Winner.” 


East Hampton, N. Y. Earnest E. Eells. 
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APOSTLE OF NEW JERSEY, JOHN TALBOT 


By Encar Lecare Pennincton. Philadelphia: Church Historical Society, 
1938. 217 pages. $2.50. 


The biography of Talbot occupies a little more than a third of this 
book. The rest of the space is given over to a selection of Talbot’s letters, 
mostly his reports to the secretary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, excerpts from the Journal of George Keith, the first missionarv 
of that society, with whom Talbot was for a time associated, and 
the bibliography and index. The biographical section gives only a brief 
notice of Talbot’s early life, based on an excursus in W. S. Perry’s History 
of the American Episcopal Church, but furnishes an extensive and useful 
account of the early history of the Church of England in New Jersey, of 
Talbot’s labors therein, and of his travels with Keith. The moot question 
of Talbot’s consecration by a non-juring bishop is discussed at some 
length, but without throwing much new light on the problem. That might 
have been done by a careful analysis of the probable sources of the his- 
tories of the non-jurors which state that the consecration took place, but 
such an analysis is not undertaken. The author, in fact, does not seem to 
appreciate the secondary character of most of the evidence cited on this 
point. 

The publication of Talbot’s letters is a valuable service, for most of 
them are available only in manuscript form, and they throw an interesting 
light, not only upon the history of the Church of England in the colonies, 
but upon other phases of provincial life as well. The excerpts from Keith’s 
Journal are also useful, for, though it has been printed twice, its last 
publication was in 1851, and copies are not always obtainable. The bibliog- 
raphy, which apparently attempts to include all works containing any ex- 
tensive references to Talbot, and which catalogs the manuscript sources, 
should be helpful to those desiring to pursue further research. 


General Theological Seminary, New York City. William W. Manross. 


CHURCH-STATE RELATIONSHIPS IN EDUCATION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA SINCE 1776 


By LutHer L. GospseLr. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1938. 
xii, 264 pages. $3.00. 


This is a most timely book. The author, Dr. Gobbel, is President of 
Greensboro College, N. C., a Methodist institution. The book in its or- 
iginal form is a dissertation submitted to the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Yale University in candidacy for the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy. Dean Weigel writes the brief Introduction. There are six chapters, 
and these are well analyzed in the table of contents. 

North Carolina entered the field of higher education in 1797, estab- 
lishing the first state university. Presbyterians “who had their academies 
scattered over the State” were the chief promoters. They were led by Rev. 
S. E. McCorkle, who was of the first faculty, and was proposed for the 
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presidency. Opposed to this religious leadership was Wm. R. Davie, a 
Deist and a spokesman for rationalism. It was his opposition that pre- 
vented McCorkle from serving as the first president. So from the very be- 
ginning there were two parties lined up against each other in the struggle for 
higher education. However, six of the first seven graduates of the uni- 
versity were from McCorkle’s academy, Zion Parnassus. This was char- 
acteristic, for throughout the first half century the churches supplied the 
major portion of the students for higher learning. The presidents of the 
university until 1835 were Presbyterians. Episcopalians, though few in 
number in the state, have from the first constituted a large part of the 
board of regents. As the Baptists and Methodists grew stronger in num- 
bers, they were “sensitive about what they called unfair competition,” were 
aroused and for years antagonized the university, openly claiming that 
other smaller churches had too conspicuous a part in the conduct of the in- 
stitution. As for the Presbyterians, the author has found the facts so much 
in their favor that he repeats at times, “as usual the Presbyterians took the 
lead.” The struggle over the administration and appropriations for higher 
education continued until about 1900. 

North Carolina, though late in making appropriations for elementary 
education, found the churches ready to support its efforts. When the state 
entered the field of high schools, because the churches had many academies, 
the issue was drawn again, and again was led by the Baptists, with some 
support from the Methodists. 

The author treats the whole question of state and church in education, 
support of church schools and academies, schooling for children in orphan- 
ages, denominational influences, pro and con. All statements are carefully 
documented. The bibliography is extensive and shows wide reading and 
careful investigation. The volume is well indexed. A few typographical 
errors or otherwise have been noted. Page xi should read instead of 
“Presbyterian Library, Montreat, North Carolina,” “Library of the His- 
torical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, Montreat, 
North Carolina.” Page 10, “Dr. Samuel F. McCorkle” should read “Dr. 
Samuel E. McCorkle.” Page 23 has “denominitions” for denominations. 
In the bibliography on page 232 the entry under “Minutes of the Synod of 
N. C. (Presbyterian Church U. S. A.)” should be divided and read, “Min- 
utes of the Synod of N. C. (P. Ch. U. S. A.) 1837, 1844-47, 1849-52, 
1854, 1856-58;” Minutes of the Synod of N. C. (P. Ch. U. S.) 1861, 
1867-73, 1875, 1877-1913, 1917-1925. 

Every student of public education and of religious education should 
read this book. It deserves the highest praise. 


Montreat, N. C. S. M. Tenney. 
THOMAS PAINE, AMERICA’S FIRST LIBERAL 


By S. M. Bertnortp., Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1938. 260 pages. 
$2.00. 


Before the publication of M. D. Conway’s Life of Thomas Paine in 
1892 (New York, 1893) the reputation of the great revolutionist was 
clouded by the grossest calumnies. Conway, like many others, had taken 
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these for truth until, while a Unitarian minister in Cincinnati, he had 
visited a small club of freethinkers in that city, had been struck by the trib- 
utes paid Paine, and investigated the veracity of his own presuppositions, 
with the result that in 1860 he preached a sermon which committed him to 
the task of a more thorough investigation of the facts. This investigation 
was prolonged through his ministry in London, and resulted in the publi- 
cation of the Life above mentioned. Immediately, Leslie Stephen was led 
to revise his adverse judgment of Paine in English Thought in the Eigh- 
teenth Century and to adopt the conclusions set forth in his biography of 
Paine in the Dictionary of National Biography. Unfortunately, however, 
Theodore Roosevelt, in his Life of Gouverneur Morris (1887) had fol- 
lowed the Cheetham tradition and stigmatized Paine as “a filthy little 
atheist.”” Since that time numerous biographies have come from the press 
largely to prove that Paine was not “little,” “filthy,” or an “atheist.” Of 
recent years, we have reviewed Hesketh Pearson’s Thomas Paine, 
Friend of Mankind (1937), and Frank Smith’s Thomas Paine, Liberator 
(1938). So far as Roosevelt’s aspersion goes, it has been abundantly proven 
that Paine was taller than he and strongly built: that Paine was not filthy 
but in later years, after the illness brought on by incarceration in Luxem- 
bourg, about as slovenly as an impecunious, half-sick, absent-minded, and 
philosophic widower is like to be; that he was a Deist rather than an 
atheist, and cherished a sincere veneration for the Galilean Humanitarian. 


Paine was, of course, a man of many bold ideas and varied spheres of 
pioneering activity. Students of American history, of British fiscal and 
electoral reform, of the French Revolution, of applied science, of humani- 
tarian prophecy, even of American literature, have therefore a stake in the 
accuracy of any treatment of him that is published. Let it be stated at once 
that the work under review deserves none of their time. 

For church historians the writings and activities of Paine are of con- 
siderable moment in view of the content and the popularity of The Age of 
Reason, the first part of which was written in 1793, published in 1794, the 
second part written in 1795, published in 1796. In addition, there are minor 
writings of Paine, such as the Letter to Camille Jordan on church bells 
(1797) and various short articles written in New York in connection with 
Paine’s advocacy of the Deistic Society of that city, 1803-1806, which his 
followers had developed. Beside this futile attempt to organize the intran- 
sigeant, Paine had an indefinite part in the founding of the Society of 
Theophilanthropists, 1796-1801, in Paris, over which the Directory threw 
its baneful aegis in 1797 and after. In the Age of Reason and in the theo- 
philanthropist services of worship, critical and constructive Deism culmi- 
nated. But Berthold’s animus against all organized religion is such that he 
never mentions Paine’s share in Theophilanthropy or the Deistic Society! 
He omits mention of Paine’s confirmation in the Church of England and 
carries his rancor to the extent of jibing at the “gentle Quakers” who 
could “hate as well as other orthodox churches” in denying Paine’s wish 
that he be interred in the Quaker burying ground at New Rochelle (page 
225).These are defects enough to mention, without adding the reproach of 
ungrammatical sentences in a book which emphasizes Paine’s masterly use 
of the English language! 

Why, indeed, does not some qualified historian, capable of divesting 
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himself from all religious, political, and even social bias, undertake 
to provide us with a life of Paine on the basis of Conway, and furnish us 
with a register of source material, a dependable bibliography and a reliable 
index? Paine was so sane a libertarian, so unselfish and far-sighted an 
humanitarian, so remarkable a practical scientist, so able a pamphleteer, so 
valuable and devoted a patriot that his memory should not be left to the 
mercies of inept and partisan eulogists. 


The Meadville Theological School, Chicago, III. Charles Lyttle. 


EARLY PITTSBURGH PRESBYTERIANISM 


By WititAm Witson McKinney. Pittsburgh: The Gibson Press, —— 


1938. 345 pages. $2.50. 


“Early” means from 1758 to 1839, from the traditional preaching at 
Fort Pitt by a Presbyterian army chaplain to the division in Pittsburgh 
Presbyterianism occasioned by the Old School—New School schism. 
“Presbyterianism” refers to the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. But attention is paid to the other forms of Presby- 
terian life existing in Pittsburgh and to other religious denominations as 
well, particularly in the early part of the book, so that it presents a 
lively picture of religious and moral conditions generally in the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth. Dr. McKinney’s narrative 
because of the material falls into two distinct portions. The 1758 tradi- 
tion left in abeyance, certainly Presbyterian ministers preached in Pitts- 
burgh in 1763. For the next thirty-eight years Presbyterianism “struggled 
to maintain itself in the face of persistent indifference,” in this resem- 
bling other forms of organized Christianity. The obstacles of pioneer 
conditions were unusually formidable in Pittsburgh. The First Presby- 
terian Church was incorporated in 1787 and the Second Church was 
organized by 1804. But these churches had discouraged and interrupted 
lives. The most remarkable event of this period was that Robert Steele, 
pastor of the First Church, in 1800 organized the first Sunday-school in 
the United States of the type which came to prevail, that is not a school 
after the Raikes pattern, for general instruction, separate from church 
organization, but a school connected with the church, for religious teach- 
ing. After two years this ended because of opposition in the church and 
the community. 


A change came in 1811, when Francis Herron arrived from eastern 
Pennsylvania to be pastor of the First Church. In 1819 Elisha P. Swift, 
a New Englander, took the charge of the Second Church. Here were 
two leaders of extraordinary power in their diverse ways, influencing pro- 
foundly their churches and the town during long pastorates. Population 
increased rapidly and improved in quality and business had enormous 
growth. The existing churches took on much greater strength and activity 
and new church beginnings were made. A Sunday-school movement dat- 
ing from 1815, enlisting the service of lay people to a memorable degree 
had large results. This progress reached its climax in the decade 1825- 
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35, in which there were powerful religious revivals. At 1839 there were 
eleven Presbyterian churches in Pittsburgh with a membership of about 
fifteen hundred. The Western Foreign Missionary had been organized 
in 1831 under Dr. Swift’s leadership, and after six years of service, with 
support mostly from Pittsburgh Presbyterians, had become the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. The Western Theological Seminary 
had begun its work in 1831. Presbyterians had borne a large part in the 
building of the University of Pittsburgh and in educational advance gen- 
erally. They were influential in the movements of the time for moral 
reform. The depression of 1837 checked institutional development. 
Controversies attendant on the schism discouraged religious interest, and 
this was accentuated by the division of 1839, when the important Third 
Church and another became New School. 


All this history Dr. McKinney recounts with desirable detail on the 
basis of careful research, discriminating between recorded fact and the 
tradition which clusters around churches. He gives due consideration to 
personalities, clerical and lay, the most distinguished beside those already 
named being David Riddle, long pastor of the Third Church. His story 
is well arranged and agreeably written. His footnotes, statistical sum- 
maries and bibliography will be helpful to students. On two points fuller 
treatment would have been welcomed, the relation of Pittsburgh Presby- 
terians to the controversy over slavery and the theological and other 
reasons for the adherence of the great body of them to the Old School. 
But this is exemplary local religious history. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 


THE PROTESTANT CRUSADE, 1800-1860 


By Ray ALLEN Bitirncton. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. 
xiv, 514 pages. $5.00. 


Professor Billington’s scholarly study of this regrettable movement 
in our history is a very timely one with the recrudescence of intolerance 
on a world wide scale. His exhaustive search of the voluminous and bitter 
propaganda of the era reveals a lurid story of bigotry, ignorance and 
violence. The reading of The Protestant Crusade should chasten Ameri- 
cans and make them understand, if they do not approve, the intolerance 
of some contemporary states in the process of unification, for the fear of 
discordant elements with its concomitant intolerance seems to be a 
characteristic of young nationalism not yet certain of its unity. 


The author shows that the antipathy of the colonial American for Cath- 
olicism grew naturally from the fears of popery current in the England 
his ancestors left behind. This earlier intolerance was somewhat softened 
by the influence of the revolutionary idealism and the tolerant spirit of 
the Federal Constitution. This spirit was not to continue, for numerous 
factors contributed to arouse the latent fears of Catholicism after 1820. 

The Protestant crusade against popery falls into three main stages, al- 
though there is much of the first stage still existing in the third. The first 
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period, which can be confined mainly to the 1830's, is characterized by a fan- 
atical appeal to the lower classes whose anti-Catholic sentiments had been 
intensified by their contact with the clannish Irish immigrant. Such bigoted 
propagandists as Wm. C. Brownlee, Samuel B. Smith, and S. F. B. Morse, 
the inventor, capitalized this attitude by stressing the alleged horrors 
and immorality of Catholic institutions. These inflammatory charges 
were responsible for the unfortunate destruction of the Ursuline convent 
at Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1834. Concerning the trial of the 
perpetrators of this vandalism the author relates some facts quite hu- 
miliating in the light of our boasted sense of justice. The charges of 
the Nativist leaders became more convincing to the credulous public upon 
the publication of the Awful Disclosures... . of Maria Monk in 1836. 
In the retelling of this story the author reveals the amazing credulity 
of the Protestant zealots who maintained a steadfast faith in this woman 
of unsavory reputation in spite of the indisputable evidence against her. 


The second phase of the crusade extended from the late thirties 
through the period of the disastrous riots in Philadelphia which broke 
out in the spring of 1844. In this period there is a more conscious effort 
to win over the great body of church-going, middle class ProtestantS, who 
had been more or less unmoved by the earlier appeals. The controversy 
over the reading of the Bible in the public schools created the greatest 
excitement. When the Catholics objected to the King James Version, 
the Nativists interpreted it to mean a hostility to the Bible per se. In 
Philadelphia this agitation led to one of the worst riots in a period 
notorious for its lawlessness and violence. 


In the late forties, the cause of the Nativists was kept alive by the 
great influx of immigrants and the passions engendered by the Mexican 
war. In order to purify the immigrant stream at its source, the cru- 
saders began with great zeal to convert the Catholics of Europe to the 
Protestant faith. This foreign endeavor had its counterpart in their 
efforts to save the middle West from the designs of “Popery.” To 
the mid-century Protestants, this was more than a religious cause. They 
were saving American democracy, God’s noble experiment, on whose 
success hung the fate of all democracies. In this struggle they had no 
doubts of their ultimate victory. As they read the signs of providential 
guidance in the past discovery and settlement of America, they faced 
the future optimistic and unafraid, for the dice were loaded in favor 
of Protestantism. 


Like all the other reform movements of this period, the anti- 
Catholic crusaders also tired of trying to win their battle by persuasion 
and resorted to political action. Although political action of a local 
nature began in the thirties, it did not assume national proportions until 
the disintegration of the old parties made possible the phenomenal rise 
of the Know-Nothings. In an interesting and convincing fashion, the 
author traces the collapse of this remarkable party to the clownish 
legislatures which the Know-Nothings elected and to the inability of 
the party to offer any constructive program which was not inimical to 
democracy. It was these factors rather than slavery which spelled its 
doom. 
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Professor Billington treats with clarity and fairness the arrogance 
and fanatical zeal of the Catholic leaders. But a more extended analysis 
of their irritating characteristics would give the reader a fuller conception 
of the intolerance of the era. The documentation is excellent but, un- 
fortunately for the lazy reader, is placed at the end of each chapter. The 
sixty pages of bibliography are indicative of the high quality of the 
work throughout. 


Hillsdale College, Windsor H. Roberts. 
Hillsdale, Michigan. 


“A HISTORY OF GERMAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Georce J. Eisenacu. Yankton, S. D.: The Pioneer Press, 1938. 315 
pages. $2.50. 


For the first time a full-length work provides an orientation in a large 
and almost unexplored field of Congregational history. Particularly val- 
uable is the roster of all German churches organized under the auspices of 
the denomination and of all the pastors that have served them. The execu- 
tion of this project proves the thoroughness of the author. 


Of great worth also is the delineation of the three phases of German 
Congregational evolution. First the humble beginnings among “Reichs- 
deutsche,” whose earliest church was gathered in Dubuque, Iowa, in 1847. 
Potential progress was inhibited by the want of appreciation of German 
culture and religious attitudes and by the insistence upon the standard 
Protestant techniques of conversion and confession of faith as the pre- 
requisite to church membership. Had it been otherwise, the millions of 
German settlers, whose neglect by Congregational leadership President 
Perry of Doane College called “a shame,” might have become affiliated 
with the ecclesiastical democracy for which they were genuinely longing. 


Mr. Eisenach tells well and rather fully the story of the second phase: 
that of the German Russians, whose first representatives came about 1873. 
The present flourishing state of this branch is due to the pietistic influences 
originating among their people in Russia and carried forward in Amerca 
by the “brotherhoods” (“Bruederschaften”). Their churches number 
about five hundred with a membership of twenty-thousand persons, and 
the work has spread to South America where it has a promising future 
among other exiles from German-Russian colonies. Indeed, had not the 
Soviets refused the permission, Congregationalism would be well repre- 
sented in the home villages abroad. 

The latest German Congregational phase begins with the merger of 
the Evangelical Protestant Church of North America with the Congrega- 
tional denomination in 1924. This comprised the remnant of nearly thirty 
churches and something less than ten thousand members out of a former 
total of nearly a thousand churches. The spontaneously formed, Congrega- 
tionally organized, churches were undone by want of denominational 
direction. The lost churches and members, for the most part, were driven 
back to orthodox groups employing the mother tongue. 
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Congregationalism is deeply indebted to our author, whose expressed 
wish for successors in this much neglected area of American history de- 
serves ample fulfilment. 


McKeesport, Pa. John F. C. Green. 


A HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF METHODISM 
IN TEXAS, 1867-1902 


By Macum Pueran. Dallas: Mathis, Van Nort and Company, 1937. 525 
pages. $3.00. 


This, the continuation of the author’s History of Early Methodism in 
' Texas, covers the period 1867-1902. The narrative follows the calendar ; 
with one exception, the twenty-four chapters are headed “The Years 1867- 

1868,” according to the period under discussion. 

But the book is far more interesting and valuable than these chapter 
headings indicate. The author has collected an almost inconceivable mass of 
documents, journals, and personal letters. His account of the so- 
cial, economic, political, and religious conditions in Texas is in large mea- 

, sure given in the words of the men and women who made that history. 

These volumes constitute a source-book invaluable to all future stu- 

dents of the life of the Southwest. 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. Robert W. Goodloe. 


SOLOMON SCHECHTER: A BIOGRAPHY 


By Norman Bentwicu. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1938. 390 pages. $2.50. 


The great influence exercised upon Judaism in America by Pro- 
fessor Solomon Schechter becomes clearer with every passing year. He 
died in 1915 after having lived in the United States for only thirteen 
years, but his magnetic personality, his brilliant mind, and his charming 
and learned essays left an impression upon the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of which he was president, as well as upon all, pupils and co- 
workers, who came in contact with him. Born in Rumania, Schechter 
studied in Vienna and Germany, and achieved fame during the two decades 
that he spent in England. Between 1890 and 1902 he was Reader in 
Rabbinics at Cambridge, where his intimates included Charles Taylor and 
James George Frazer. During the same decade he made the momentous 
discovery of the Geniza in Cairo, that enormous collection of manuscripts 
which has yielded the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus and has helped to 
reconstruct our knowledge of Jewish history in the East. All this, how- 
ever, was merely preliminary to the work which Schechter was to do 
in the United States for the furtherance of Jewish unity and Jewish 
religious culture. 

The author of this biography, Norman Bentwich, Professor of In- 
ternational Law at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, has been a 
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lifelong admirer of Professor Schechter. As a child he used to meet 
Schechter at the home of his parents in London, and, characteristic of 
Schechter’s influence, has remained devoted to the man and his memory. 
This biography, therefore, is written in a spirit of love and admiration. 
Yet only one who himself has been under the influence of Schechter and 
his work can realize how much self-control the author must have exer- 
cised in order to produce a work of such restraint and objectivity. In 
writing about the American period of Schechter’s life, Professor Bent- 
wich had the help of the late Doctor Frank Schechter, Professor 
Schechter’s son, and of Drs. Cyrus Adler and Solomon Solis-Cohen who 
had induced Schechter to come to America and who were among his 
intimates here. Thus the biography is not only an excellent portrait of 
a great man, but also an authoritative picture of the development of 
Judaism both in Europe and in America during the past seventy-five years. 


Gratz College, Solomon Grayzel. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





